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= a The: Price | of Peace 


By SIR LLEWELLYN. WOODWARD 


3 


HAT is the price of peace? I want: to put, this idacation would think that these eee paren of war were worth the price. 
because it is a new question, or rather a question which has If we-cannot have heroism for the masses without war, we must do 
taken a new form since we have acquired our present without heroism. Or, again, it would seem that men attain the highest 
terrible powers of mass destruction. I am not arrogant nobility only through suffering. This is the teaching of Christianity, 
ough to suppose that I can answer the question, but life or death for and of the greatest pagan thinkers. Such teaching does not advise us 


may: depend on finding the right answer. << to inflict suffering on others in order to give them a chance of showing 
What is the price of peace? I am assuming ‘that henceforward the fineness of character. . 
of war would probably be the collapse of our civilisation, and, if | Furthermore, when I ask what we may be losing by the renunciation 


_on adding to our capacity for spreading ruin, the price of war of war, I am thinking of defensive war, and of war as a last and 
ht be the end of mankind. I assume also that, except for this appall- fearful alternative to something worse. By ‘something worse’ I mean 
new factor, nothing else has altered very much in our situation. The submission to large-scale injustice and evil. Thus it seems to me that 
an race has not changed overnight. We have powers greater than the two wars we have fought in my lifetime against Germany have 
se which the Greeks attributed to the gods, but we have not become been justified, because the condition of Europe and the world would 
We are not very different from the men who built Stonehenge. be immeasurably worse today if we had not fought and won them. 
are more of us. We are more oe ae upon machines. There War, then, the kind of war I have in mind, is a great evil chosen 
deliberately in order to avoid a greater evil. Let us not take a romantic 


ending ’ were written in the early years of our modern technical 
They apply today, and not solely to one class in society. between resistance or submission to the misuse of power, and by asking 
then, from the extraordinary fact that we can no longer afford ‘What is the price of peace?’ I mean what will be the cost to us if 
the price of war, we are as we were. We have had our fill of we give up the possibility of collective armed resistance to evils inflicted 
rs ef war. It would be strange if we did not want them to | by the holders of power? May I put. my question first in relation to 
out of our reach. Hence it may seem absurd to ask, ‘What is the the political world as it now is, a world in which men are ready to 
peace? * Nevertheless, this is the question we must ask if we are give their’ utmost loyalty and devotion to the sovereign nation state. 
here we stand. Let me be clear that I am not sentimentalising Such loyalty springs from many sources, some of them deep down in 
tary glory. It may be that in getting rid of war we are losing human nature. It is a mistake to regard it merely as the consequence of 
een for mankind the commonest occasion of heroic personal external conditioning, recent traditions, and daily environment. 
. shall be losing also a discipline of body and mind, a sense Nationalism, the political expression of this loyalty, is not a lesser 
ip Ns ch is born in in the face of rae. ig but few people force than it was a century ago. Indeed, it is stronger. It may well 
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view of it. My problem is whether we have any longer the choice — 


og 


ae - diminish years Pea 


_ force of nationalism is , 
economic trends of our time are, ‘OT, 
_ against the isolated self-determination o 
_ is, in one sense, a protest, vain if you like, but real, against these — 
economic trends; it draws strength from the fear of a loss of identity — 
through submersion in a standardised society, immense, nameless, and 
unfriendly. Loyalty to the nation state thérefore is not a cheap concep- 
_tion, even when it is wasted 1 in pa of ceecows, 


—— 


in logic, should be, wo 


Temptations ‘of Power ; ; 
’ On the other hand, it ‘iis obvicns hee fhe nation-state we to 


accumulate power round themselves; that the temptation of all such 
states is to increase their power, and to misuse it in order to increase 
it. If most men were good men, if good men were always wise men, 
if the virtue of the good and the wise increased with the size and 
power of the communities in which they lived and worked, then the - 
co-existence of nation-states and the deployment or safeguarding of 
national power would be possible without the ultimate sanction of war. 
In theory, we should be able to realise the dream of an equitable 
balance of power with which all nations were equally satisfied and 
which no one of them would wish to disturb. In fact, as we know, the 
search for a stable balance of political power has never been successful. 

It would be unreal for us to assume that all men are now good 
men; that, henceforward, all nations will comfortably and wisely 
refrain from the misuse- of power, and that no political leaders in 


future will get a following when they excite large and powerful com-— 


munities to encroach upon the rights of their neighbours. Furthermore, 
in our modern world it is not neCtessary that the encroachment should 
take the form of military action. Economic pressure might do equally 
well. We ourselves have talked about applying economic sanctions 
against an aggressor, but what if the aggression itself takes an economic 
form? Pressure of this kind continuously applied by a great state could 


lower the standard of living in its victim and compel the surrender of. 
- real independence. Moreover, such pressure could be—and would be 
—accompanied by propaganda intended to weaken and break up. 
resistance. We used to say proudly that ideas knew no frontiers.. The 
fact is only too true, but it is not as reassuring as we once thought. 


If we have given up the ultimate right of armed resistance, how 


are we to deal with this kind of evil? Can we return to a kind of 


“limited liability ’ war between the great Powers? Obviously not, since 


_ we could never be sure that, if we were winning, the losing side in 
the last resort would not employ against us the weapons which we had 
denied ourselves. We have had experience enough to warn us how little 


trust we can put in the maintenance of previous limiting engagements 
once a great war has begun. What, then, are we to do in a world in 


‘which bad money always drives good money out of circulation? Should 


we be morally right in tolerating injustice and evil. merely because 
the price of collective national resistance to it—the Poe of war—has 
dae intolerably high? 


oe 
. 


The Pacifist Argument : ; 

It would be easier to answer this question if we could assume that, 
in the course of time, tyranny and evil-doing ‘wear out’, and that 
the triumph of right is inherent in the process of history. This has been 
hitherto the pacifist argument, not the whole of it, but what I might 
call the practical reply to the view that injustice should be resisted 


by force. It is better to bow one’s head while the legions pass, not 


through cowardice or weakness, but through an inner strength, a moral 


_ strength based on the conviction that the powers of destruction will 
- weaken through shame, and that right will prevail at the sacrifice of 


‘temporary submission to wrong. 

I do not find adequate historical backing for this view. I might be 
more inclined to think it valid if I believed in a divine and infallible 
revelation to a Church. All else might go, but this Rock would remain. 
I am unable—I wish this were not so—but I am unable to accept as 


sufficient the evidence for such a revelation. I notice also that the 


authority of those who do accept it is not used to advocate a doctrine 
of collective non-resistance to evil. I should not expect it to be so 
used. I should look for the exact contrary. Only an infallible Church, 
secure in the promise that God will shortly accomplish the number of 


His elect, and hasten His Kingdom, only:such an authority could-ordain — 


with a clear conscience the absolute defence of right at the highest cost. 
However this may be, the facts of history do not a Pr the’ view 
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nation state. Nationalism _ ; 


‘force. against great odds; ti 
again when the institutions fi ; 
Can we be sure that these saving qualities will survive if 
_in the future to use force in their defence? And yet th 
so terrible that : find it hard to think we ‘should | 
take it. Te 
I have said that in my opinion we asks been right in 

forty-one years to. have entered twice on a great war. Few. 

motives are entirely unmixed, but we have meant what 1 

saving certain values for posterity. Can we be so sure of o 
of judgement that we will cut off posterity rather ‘than ac 
evil? This is the blackmail which the misusers of pov 
employ against us. I hesitate to attempt an answer 
whether we ought ever to. apply literally the maxim ‘ 
done, and let the heavens fall’. I do not know how much i 
much degradation I would feel bound to tolerate before - could g 
an order initiating a chain of calamities which might end in the te 
‘destruction of mankind. It i is, I think, inconceivable that an elec 
politician in a democratic state could give such an order, or that 
could ever claim a mandate for it. I am not gibing at politicians 
at democratic states. I am merely stating my belief that no States 
elected by democratic process would give this order, though he mi; 
blunder into it by ‘miscalculation. One may stake one’s own life 
the rightness of a cause; the noblest of mankind have done so. 1 
leaders of a nation may ask their fellow-citizens to sacrifice their li 
for the survival of their society. It is a different thing to take uf 
oneself even a part responsibility for the total destruction of this. soci¢ 
and, maybe, the end of human history. 
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Can We Set Up a World Authasite Pe ns a ec 
Is there no-alternative? Must we now always bow our eee 
injustice? Must we be blackmailed henceforward into submission w 
all the trailing corruption which it will entail? There is indeed 
alternative, and we ought to consider it. It has been suggested that, 
order to avoid what is now the intolerable pursuit of power by nat 
states, we should abolish these states as sovereign entities, that is 
say, we should draw their teeth by the establishment of a wo 
authority. We should surrender to this authority the control of < 
destructive weapons, and thereby get rid of the possibility of vy 
between nations. No single nation, no group of nations would be a 
to resist the decrees. of the world authority. 

This solution is as simple as the proposal of the mice to bell the « 
In fact, when it came to the point, the mice could not find the means 
carrying out their simple plan. Whatever may be the case half a cent 
or more hence, I do not think that we should find it possible here a 
_now to set up an effective world authority, but apart from this practi 
difficulty we need to be clear to ourselves what we are trying to set 1 
What do we mean by talking of the surrender to a world author 
of our independent national right and power of self-defence? | 
cannot eat our cake and have it. Either the world authority i is to hi 
absolute control of the instruments of war or it is not to have st 
control. If it has absolute control, then individual nations—all of th 
—must have given up their respective quantities of power to this wo 
authority. The world authority, exercising real and sole control—physi 
control—of these most terrible instruments, will be the Strongest a 
‘ton unassailable governing body | which human socicties have e 

oti hasty 

On the other hand, if the. world authority er not exercise r 
control, we are back again in our present order of independent soverei 
states, and in any major dispute. the world authority will wither aw. 


as the League withered away, owing to the lack of agreement among | 


great states. There can be no half-way arrangement, no compromise o 
the control of military power. It is necessary to insist on this poi 


‘Dnie Nations. The a 


the national cogent ee not a man or na gun 
this. exalt: The of 


oor If we cut the locks out of our doors, we shall - 


as Standard of ‘Living es 


ly us? It might imply—to take one example— 
resent standard of living. This is a standard to which 
Id’s inha ants have not attained. The dominant feature 


ces, Tay not postpone: ‘this millennium sof leisured- Aa 
ose that the millions of Chinese and Indians and Africans — 


im of the peoples of European stock to live better than the rest of 
2 | race. 

erence in ‘standards of fivigiidiasalready. been one of the 
the tension between the Western Powers and the Russians 
ce 945. Are we prepared to accept a world government, not 
ta. ‘committee of representatives of sovereign states, but a real 


easure of equality, not by a slow levelling up, but by the easier 
nethod of levelling down? We must not be naif enough to suppose 


r to recognise the differential claims of western Europeans and 
Americans. 

could take other examples, such as the question a spacing out the 
d’s population in the most favoured territories, but I have said 
jough to show that the price of peace; in terms of a genuine world 
ithority, may be materially not a light one for us. The price may be 
n heavier in moral and non-material terms. More than three centuries 
‘the English philosopher Thomas Hobbes argued in a remarkable 
ook, Leviathan, that the price of peace must be the surrender of 
ae toa ee een and the mee soe of . such choices - 


ae once your accept the necessity of a ea and con- 
aie eumority. : ? ; 
Rercbnal Tyranny y BE, 

Let me repeat that once human as have fut themselves into the 


wrender. Any attempt to go back on it must either fail or bring a 
wn to anarchy. A real world government cannot tolerate opposition. 
did tolerate opposition, it would not be fulfilling its function of 
eping the peace. 
s world authority would be immensely stronger than Hobbes’ 


ity would draw all power and- ambition to itself—all power 
ncluding the powers of propaganda and of conditioning thought. An 
ntellectual revolution against it would be as impractical as a physical 
ion, and as dangerous, since, if it succeeded, it would merely 
ck the divided world from which at least we had escaped. No 
present refuges against impersonal tyranny would shelter 
amily has ceased to be a bulwark of protection against the 
aah moire state phe ne: as Paar as the private citizen 


ae ‘concourse of wise men, ft I would remind you again 


olute power, corrupts most good men, Can we assume that 
ie never isis into ie hands of bad men or foolish men? 


a up the Soi Seatuk and nossessjor 


nder to a world government of the eapaciey 


remembering that human beings have not changed, we 


are going to accept, as a.kind of natural right, the present 


government, which might well decide to enforce a greater - 


e could ‘ rig’ ? the world government so that it would always be 


nds of such an authority, there can be no going back on this — 


Furthermore, the powers left with and vested in — 


: sventeenth-century readers ever dreamed. As-I- have said, such an _ 
ri 


ing t 
temptations of power will be much greater and that power, 
- absolt 


the common run is inclined to prefer. i ag to ieee ae one 


Nevertheless we realise in our best hours that we cannot do without 


liberty, and that the disappearance of opportunities of criticism, the m 
_ enforcement of a uniform pattern, must. mean the death of the creative 
imagination. We are what we are and where we are owing to this 
creative imagination of the few. A surrender of the very opportunities - 


_ of dissent from the vast orderliness of the world state might take all the 
sparkle, all the energy from our society. Even as it is, under the 
elaborate, standardised organisation of our lives, we have lost much of 
the savour of living, and, worst of all, we do not always know or realise 


what we have lost. There is little need for the citizens of the Welfare _ 
State to be puzzled about the universe; government publicity provides” 


the answers. A sense of awe has largely passed out even of our religion; 


_ comfortable men and women do not much like the word ‘eternity’, _ 
_ A world government, far more than a large nation state, would want _ 
to breed. homing Pigeons: not eagles. Under the most paternal regime it © 


will. ‘be. remote; gigantic, and impersonal, ‘spreading its plans like a 
quilt over us. At the worst, which is more likely than the best, it would 
be a world police state. Under evil or even under mediocre control the 


' processes’ of corrosion and disintegration would be more rapid. The — 
danger of universal moral contamination is as great and, in its early 
_ Stages, perhaps as invisible as the danger of physical contamination of — 


which so much has recently been said. Our political well-being is poised 


—in a strange way between servitude and anarchy. In our search for 


perpetual peace as an escape from destruction, we could tilt the balance 
over in the direction of perpetual serfdom. We might not even exist 
quietly in this prison-house since our gaolers might quarrel among them- 
selves. Previous attempts at a world government have collapsed in 
_ bitter civil war between riyal aspirants to the supreme power. 


Is There an Answer? 

of the pacifist answer appears merely to evade the problem, if a world 
of rival nation states has become too dangerous, if a world government 
would keep us alive but only at the cost of nearly everything which 


-makes life worth living—what then? Can we afford neither the price- 


of war nor the price of peace? Is there no other answer to my questions? 


There-may be no other answer. It may be, as H. G. Wells thought. 
in his last years, that homo sapiens has passed his zenith. For what my ~ 


opinion is worth, I do not think so. Nevertheless there have been earlier 
times when the future looked as sinister as it does today, and yet 
society has managed to right itself by some curious gyroscopic action 


_just when it was on the point of toppling into the abyss. That is only a — 


metaphor, but it describes something real; you may or may not choose 
‘to call this reality the will of God. I believe that my questions 
will be answered, but I should warn you, as I have to warn 
myself, against two opposite and unhelpful attitudes of mind. We 
shall not get rid of our troubles merely by mumbling comfortable 
words; resolutions inviting governments to ‘ban’ the new instruments 
of war are no more than a mumble of comfortable words. On the other 
hand, the answers for which I am searching ‘will probably not be found 
sin some grandiose act of state or some vast transformation of our 
political machinery. They are more likely to steal in on us unawares, 
through some unexpected channel, and, according to the saying used 
so often in the. New Testament about the coming of the Kingdom, 
like a thief in the night. This saying is now nearly two thousand years 


old. It does not flatter our pride, but it has been strangely verified in 


the chequered course which we make bold to call ‘human progress”, 
= —Home Service 
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France’s Problem in Morocco 


CHARLES CELIER gives the views of a_Freneh resident in Casablanca 


URING recent weeks, Morocco has been too 

often in the headlines. The Moslem kingdom 

of 8,500,000 people which has been for the 

past forty-three years under French protec- 
torate is seeking more freedom and self-government. 
The French Government has decided to give to 
Morocco some kind of home rule and is negotiating 
with its political leaders. It would not be proper to 
comment on the possible issue of these negotiations 
while they are going on, with enough difficulties. A very 
important point of the problem, and not the easiest one, 
is the French population of Morocco, which is often 
blamed by public opinion, even in France itself, as 
selfish, reactionary, and all other evil qualities implied 
in the word ‘ colonialists ’. As a member of this French 
population of Morocco, I would like to tell you some- 
thing about us. 

The so-called French population of Morocco in- 
cludes roughly 450,000 people, perhaps a few more. It 
is likely that not even half of them are of French 
descent, and that more than half of them have been 
born in Africa. Many of the French are of Spanish or 
Italian origin. About 20,000 Americans, many of them 
airmen on the bases, amd their families live in Morocco. 
A very large proportion of the Europeans are children, 
since the birth-rate of the French population of Morocco 
is higher than the birth-rate of the province of Quebec, 
and probably .one of the highest in a western com- 
munity. This is caused largely by the fact that there 


are few old people in Morocco, and this is true also of | French police checking the papers of a Moroccan merchant on a road near Casablanca last w 


the Moslems, among whom health has been so rapidly 
improved that now more than half the Moroccans are dider twenty 
years of age. 

As the country is poor, and as the purchasing power of the popula- 
tion is low, very few can reach success through speculation. It is true 
that a few fortunes have been built by purchasing and selling real estate, 
or by obtaining a franchise to import some necessary goods. But that 
was twenty years ago. To- 
day competition to sell 
anything is so tough, with 
the Algeciras treaty rule 
of the open door, that 
success can be met only 
by creating new riches, by 
producing where nothing 
was produced. 

Most European immi- 
grants are farmers, manu-- 
facturers, skilled workers 
who have built a produc- 
tive economy where 
existed only misery and 
malnutrition. The same 
land ploughed by the 
French ‘colons’ yields 
five to ten times more ; 
crops than when tended 
by Moroccans. A. very 
small percentage of the 
Jand, however, is owned 
by the French, Co-opera- 
tive organisations have 
been created which teach 
the Moroccan  fellahs 
how to farm their land 
and provide them with 


modern mechanised equipment, selected seeds, fertilisers, etc. The sa 
pattern has been followed in industries. European settlers have taken 1 
initiative, supplied skill and capital, and trained local workers to becoi 
not only specialists but eventually operatives. Many skilled worke 
drivers and engineers, for instance, are Berbers whose families ; 
still living a life similar to that of Abraham. I have a friend, who 
a Moroccan Moslem, w 
holds an engineer’s deg: 
and owns a very pr 
perous undertaking : 
dyeing and cleaning fe 
rics. Three workers in 
mining company which 
happen to run were train 
in skilled jobs: one as 
truck driver and mechan 
another as a moulder, 1 
third as a mechanic, th 
foreman, in the pow 
plant. Their salaries we 
good, they saved mon 
and formed a partnersh 
to build a modern, mec 
anised flour-mill to 1 
place the old stone whee 
identical to those of 1 
Roman age, which thi 
fellow Berbers still use 
that valley of the hi 
Atlas mountains. Our € 
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echnical ability ‘afte French is so 
g. country that they are sure not only to have a 
chance of ota wale if there is qnke 


e same pepient is Petevad to aes so fepely aig 
Of course, there are noisy minorities which make _ 
1eard.. First, most of the ‘ politicians SBT: people < 
ittees are old settlers, who made their fortune 
first and ened the best SU eee ce hey 


unger 
tandards. Too. es these eaaimitices! a ete 
ity, since all decisions are made by the French | 
1, provide good opportunities for lobbying and its quick 
political reform that would disturb that small and closed 


eets with strong. opposition. = 
de 5 they. receive. help from some right-wing elements 


‘i g the vote to ie Moroccans, And they find some echo in 
opini m, among those who’ fear that they will lose their job or 
a less favourable situation if the country is no longer run by a_ 
rench administration. Most of those who react in that way are the 
all civil servants, or unskilled labourers who are easily convinced ~ 
hat any political reform that would lead to their replacement would 
>a national disaster. 

“majority of the European population understands very well 
at the astonishing progress made by the Moroccan people must result 
‘more political freedom and responsibilities. They are, however, 
ous to be able to stay in a country which has become home, not 


peaking of their elimination from Morocco finds them ready for angry 
‘ion. And unfortunately such propaganda ‘does exist. It comes 
imarily from some near-Eastern countries who seem determined to 
e peace impossible in Morocco. When some foreign radios, day in 
md day out, broadcast false news and appeal to religious fanaticism, 
t is not possible for those attacked not to be scared and angry. 

any over-zealous persons in France and in other western countries, 
“mean well but Jack information and moderation, work involun- 
y for the same bellicose results. ‘When French settlers are insulted 
the press of their own country. and of friendly countries, they are 
amed and ready to listen to the other side’s propaganda. And 
e is such propaganda. Sentimental leading articles about keeping 
he flag high still finds a response among the public. Most newspapers 
n Morocco belong to proprietors. who oppose any change. They exploit 


nest French immigrant is threatened by a conspiracy of paetanere 
9 suffer a same disaster as befell Ando- China. 


- 
* 


ults ‘of fess ioashy Prapde ganda...) 

large section of French opinion believes ae a rie most 
ans are perfectly happy with the present system, which actually 
mee rather Sais Cy the traditional abuses of -their 


Peying ‘to ereh: a peaceful Baecniiae, come to 


h influence is said to exist. But despite the influence 

paganda many French people in Morocco ‘not only 
orms but fight for them. _ 

r 4go, seventy-five of them, French people living 

1 of them born there, wrote a letter which aS 


to, a 


y for themselves but for their descendants as well. Any propaganda ~ 


“the provocations of foreign propaganda, and they allege that the |_ 


from countries such as Libya, Irak, Jordan 


uid Nob be nie 
but good pupils of the lessons that we ‘had an 3 in our sche ts 


peace in Morocco could be reached only through agreement w: ‘the vee 
real leaders of the Moroccan people and not through repression, and 
‘that we were ready to co-operate in any policy to restore harmony. — 
_I do not know of any other example of people, settled in an overseas 
country, writing to the Head of the State to recommend more freedom 


and political responsibility for the natives. But such initiative was 


not the spectacular gesture of | irresponsible idealists; it was taken by — 
business men, lawyers, professors, artists, doctors, and’ newspaper men, 
all respected and influential people. And. it expresses the feeling of — — 


probably the majority of the French population in Morocco. 
Can you wonder that we are sometimes tempted to think that 


politicians of all kinds, in Paris as well as in. friendly and less friendly — 
Capitals, or in the United Nations, are mostly to blame for the present - 


state of affairs? While they talk and_ intrigue, we work and risk. We 
have no hostility towards the Moroccans, and we are convinced that 
most of them have no hostility towards us. A large majority of the 
French as well as of the Moroccans is ready to: give full support to 
_ any leadership that would efficiently lead to peace through more justice 
and more freedom, and would so remove the shadow of terror Hess 
which Moroccans. and French now live. —Home Service 2 
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Se oa LISTENER next week will include reviews of the 
following books : 


te 


Pavel on the Grand Tour. Edited by Frank Brady and 

Frederick A. Pottle 

. Reviewed by C. C. ees 

The Unknown Prime Minister: the Life and Times of 
Andrew Bonar Law. By Robert Blake 

Reviewed by Walter Elliot 


The Man on Your Conan By Michael Eddowes 
Reviewed by A. L. Goodhart 


The elect: Privilege. By Robert Graves 
Reviewed by Sir Herbert Read 


Jean Santeuil. By Marcel Proust 
Reviewed bs Ghose Painter - 


. The Sit Ya Gallery. By John iq 
Reviewed by Graham Hove 


- 


Sigmund eae Life and Work. Vol. II. The ‘Sata of 
Srey. Ate Ernest ae 
Reviewed by Gein Gorer 


Surprised by Joy : The Shape of My Early Life. By C. S. Lewis. 
Reviewed by H.-G. Whiteman 


The Expareice of Elizabethan Fuigland. By A. i Rowse - 
Reviewed by G. R. Elton 


The Collected Poems of AV athens Empson 
: Reviewed. by Hilary Corke 


- and reviews of other new books 
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The Condition of Man 


of Peace’, 

problems we do- well to ponder. To the trite generalisation that 
_ our technical skill has outrun our ability to use it to good ends he 
4 Sent gives precision and particularity. He examines the various means by 
ae which peace of a sort might be established, and concludes with a query. 
_-~—~—s-**‘Tf the pacifist answer appears merely to evade the problem, if a world 
of rival nation states has become too dangerous, if a world government 


ers would keep us alive but only at the cost of nearly everything which. 
~~ makes life worth living—what then? Can we afford neither the price 
.) of war nor the price of peace? Is there no other answer to my ques- | 
____ tions?’ To this query he believes there is an answer. Society may 
- es manage to right itself, as it has in the past, “by some curious gyroscopic 
~~ action just when it was on the point of toppling into the abyss *, The. 
--——s metaphor, Sir Llewellyn adds, describes something real: ‘you may 
3 or may not choose to call this reality the will of God’. 

ree At. This reflection may not appeal to those who claim that man is his 
_-~——s own master, that his destiny is in his own hands, and that in a 
Beers a; purposeless universe he moulds his own fate unaided by any power 


_ that lies outside himself. To trust for his salvation to some gyroscopic 
~ action is too much like trusting to luck, and that for man, the captain 
of his soul, is hardly the way to go on. Those on the other hand who 


a mind, and that man’s spiritual longings are a reflection of that mind 


oe in Sir Llewellyn’s conclusion, not less because it is the verdict of a— 
_--~—-_—_ distinguished historian. 

> ae aa But if we base ourselves on the latter assumption, are we then to 
_--——s regard our strivings towards peace as of little or no account, and do 
NS nothing but lean back, letting things take their course in the hope or 
even confident expectation that just as all looks as black as it can look 
the dawn will break and Providence will hand us the answer on a 
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ae 


would wish to have placed upon his words, or that any sensible person 
would in fact place on them. To do one’s best is after all a human 
ans characteristic: at least it is a characteristic of a good many humans. 
--~—~—' To work strenuously and sincerely for the peace of the world is a 


ao 


» i of this duty each can make a contribution according to his lights. It 
Be 7 is surely by making that contribution rather than by refraining from — 
an making it that we shall light upon—if that is the correct expression— 
ig the solution that may lie in store for us.. 

“a ‘ 7 4 . ee 
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ee Our iridencadame Critics 


e Over twenty years have passed since THE LISTENER shtrodened 
ia independent criticism of B.B.C. programmes. In employing distin-— 


+ 


ns 
z 


ele: 


o guished writers who were left completely free to say whatever they liked 
wet our aim has been to afford not only a service to the public but also a 
_——s Stimulus to our own organisation. Now that commercial programmes 
cy > have started in this country, our readers—especially | those who are also : 
_-—sviewers—may rest assured that our critics in carrying out their task 
__- ___ will continue as in the past to be free to write aesse what ae acme 
ee : | 
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Germnt State* 
volved, it would be a mist 
task. Mr. Khrushchev rec 
difficulty created by western Germany’s membership, has 
aimed against the U.S.S. R., and added: 4% 


N his magisterial survey of man’s da@iition, enticed The Price 
Sir Llewellyn Woodward directs our thoughts to - 


believe that man is part of a purpose, that that purpose is directed by | 


_ —in other words that we are the children of God—vwill find reassurance 


platter? This, we imagine, is the. last interpretation that Sir Llewellyn . 


of Germany was the responsibility of the German people. He said 


noble endeavour as well indeed as a duty; and towards the fulfilment — 


folevins a ight * wees upon 
been no lack of western gem 


FOLLOWING UPON THE 

German Federal Republi 
and the German Democr 
and east European radio servi 
ponderant role played by the 
standing and in solving th 


German question. 


Moscow Home Service g: gave full saree to” a Goosen by ‘ 
deter ehcheves in which the Soviet leader ‘eid Me Kh certain alts: 


ii view oe the yee ice pres siete 


> to nourish illusions about the ease of t 
tulated the familiar arguments about t 


4 a2 
The Germans themselves must solve* this problem. At ieaatole 
one table! Reunification should be carried out in such a way as_ 
make the united German State peace-loving and democratic, to preve 
the power of the German . State from being directed against any oth 


state. We will co-operate in every possible way in. such. a solution 


the German problem, = 


The Soviet leader went on to say that there was one conn about t 
new treaty which might be misinterpreted in Germany—the provisi 
for Soviet garrisons to continue in the G.D. cone he preceeteds 
clarify this point: — 


ar ‘. ee wht 


We shall, together with ioe. “work ‘te an agreement to reduce arm 


.forces in general and to withdraw the Soviet, American, British, al 
French troops from Germany. We expect from the Western Powe 


constructive actions in the Geneva spirit which will” help to rel 


tension and strengthen the cause of peace, 


~ 


- Another Moscow commentator emphasised the desiabatiey of all fo 
Great Powers agreeing to withdraw their troops from Germany, al 
went on to add that the new treaty was a means of getting round ‘t 
new situation created by the coming into force of the Paris agreemer 
which had set up a serious obstacle to the settlement of the Reo 
problem ’. The only correct way out was: 


- to transfer the settlement of the German question to the German peor 
themselves. The treaty would undoubtedly facilitate a rapprocheme 
between the two German states and make an important contribution 
the re-establishment of. the pty: of satcis: as a peace-loving al 
democratic state. S a 


The same commentator declared that the treaty had special” ter 
- to the forthcoming conference at Geneva of the Foreign Ministers, 
view of the ‘opinion held in common by Soviet Russia and fe G. D. 
that: ao <- Ss 


if problems conternine ee are profitably. to be Sane at t 
aforementioned conference, the Government of the G.D.R. as well, 
that of the Federal Republic must take part in these discussions. — oe 


An east German commentator took up the point that the reunificati 


There is no point in spreading illusions about this, The forthcomi 


Geneva conference, howeve ; - greatly we wish for its success, will n 


alter this cardinal aspect. . The main thing is that all German patrio 
in east and west, should hold together to make sure that the Natior 
Front emerges victorious so that the Governments of the ‘GD, R. ar 
Federal Germany recognise one another and co-operate. Thus: oe 
can, German i een at fi 


ome Sia aed her Seti ee existing rrshapnlcnta for 
efence and ‘the reasons why they were still needed, said: ‘We 
some way to go before we have fully reshaped our plans to 
the hydrogen | bomb. We are having to recast our home 
ns entirely. It is not simply a matter of taking a few 
we are having to look at all the complicated machinery for 


d be done to keep it running 
nditions that might have to be 7 
We are making good progress, 
‘cannot promise answers yet’ to” 
1e problems. But the more progress 
aake with our planning the more_ 
ome convinced that our local civil™ 
ce would be vital. Indeed, it 
well make all — ‘the difference 
een survival and chaos. — ; 
hatever changes we may have to 
in our plans I am absolutely cer- 
that in a hydrogen-bomb war we 
jould need strong civil defence ser- 
es more than ever before. Everyone 
d be needed for civil defence, in 
orm or another, not only every 
an but every soldier, sailor, and 
n. And the help we can look for 
the Armed Forces does not lessen 
> need for a strong civilian organisa- 
on of people working with their neigh- 
ours—people trained’ in the different — 
s of civil defence and ready to 
de and lead the untrained majority. 
ese are the people—this I regard as 
mendously important—with the local 
wledge that is so vitally necessary 
york of relief and rescue. The 


. providing thousands of oe 
women _ tained in first aid 


f nce a would - welcome 
ple who had signals experience in the Armed Forces. 
Over half a million have joined the various civil defence services 


ary Fire Service, the Rescue Section of the Civil Defence Corps, 
the newly expanded Ambulance and Casualty Collecting Section. 

eed women in the welfare services, for emergency feeding and to 
after the homeless. Even those sections most up to strength must 
regular influx of recruits to keep pace with losses, for though 


erans sometimes fade away. So the civil defence services must 
eep on recruiting, or they will not even maintain their existing strength 


en they make a special effort. All over the country they are 


on a special recruiting drive that will go on for some perks: 
are Sawa in eae for baear leaders. 


anted n now, i dad I cannot put the essence of my appeal to you 
7 or more powerfully than in these words from Sir Winston 


the core of civil defence, and no city, no family, nor any honourable 


‘going in these crowded islands of ours, and SMBS to- see 


The Wailea Jack being hoisted on Rockall on September 23 by 
members of H.M.S. Vidal who landed by helicopter 


, but we need thousands more. They are wanted in every branch 
E vil defence, in particular the Industrial Civil Defence Service, the 


ave no doubt they are as durable as old soldiers, even civil defence. 


ne work up to the peace-time establishment. This is the time of. 


“Rescue, pareey and ambulance work have always been 


man or woman can repudiate this duty and accept from others help 
which they are not prepare to fit themselves to render in return” ’. 


BRITAIN ANNEXES ROCKALL 


A tiny, uninhabited island, familiar as a name to millions through the 
daily weather forecast broadcast by the B.B.C., has come into the news on 


its own account. Last week Rockall was the scene of a ceremony, when 


men of the Royal Navy survey ship H.M.S. Vidal landed and hoisted 
the Union Jack, They also fixed a com- 
memorative ‘plaque to the face of the 
rock. It was a formal way of telling the 
world that Britain has decided to annex 
this island which lies some 200 miles 
out in the Atlantic, west of the Outer 
Hebrides and of the guided-weapons 
range that is to be built there. It is not 
the first time British sailors have set foot 
on Rockall, but the infrequent visitors 
in the past were usually content with a 
chip of rock as a souvenir or for geo- 
logical purposes, COLIN NEIL MACKAY, 
who once flew over Rockall, gave these 
impressions of Britain’s newest posses- 
sion in ‘ Radio Newsreel ’. 

‘Rockall’, he said, ‘is right off all 
shipping routes, and it is not even on 
any transatlantic air route. The only 
people who ever pass near it are those in 
weather ships on their way to take up 
station in the Atlantic. I flew over it 
once a few years ago, in a Lancaster 
bomber, on a snowy December morn- 
ing. We took off while it was still dark, 
but I suppose it was actually seven in 
the morning, from R.A.F. Station | 
Kinloss in Morayshire. We were on 
what was called a “mercy mission ”. 
to drop Christmas mail by parachute 
to a weather ship, and how the pilot 
found it is one of the mysteries of 
navigation. There it was, a sad, little, 
yellow-painted blob, bouncing about in 
the Atlantic swell, like a dead canary. 
But it was when we were on the way” 
back—we had lost touch with base, 
and- we were a bit off course—that we ‘spotted Rockall. Not that 
there is much to see, but when you are a little bit lost, even the 
sight of a lump of granite, which: generations of sea-birds have 
made whiter than Nelson’s Column, is still very comforting. You 
can see almost nothing of it from the air, and we were as low as 
2,000 feet or so. And I should imagine you can see precious little 
more from a ship. 

‘Rockall is nearly 200 miles west of St. Kilda. The nearest point 
to Rockall on the Scottish mainland is Ardnamurchan, nearly 300 miles 
away. It is just a dot about seventy feet high and at the base eighty- 
three feet across; its name in Gaelic means The Spiked Rock. It is of 
granite and is said to be highly magnetic. There is no light on it, and 
a number of years ago a Norwegian ship was wrecked on Rockall, and 
a good many were drowned. You can spot Rockall from the air because 
about two miles to the north-east there is a nasty reef known as Helen’s 
Reef, with a depth of only six feet or so, but it is steep and usually 
marked by breakers. 

‘To give you an idea of how remote and how inaccessible the 
island is, there have been only four known landings on Rockall. 
Indeed, it is only 400 years since Rockall first appeared on a map 
at all. The first recorded landing was in 1810, a naval captain 


gave the order to pursue it thinking it was an enemy ship, and the 
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naval party landed and got to the top, and they are the only people 
recognised as ever having done it’. 


DR. THOMAS BARNARDO 

Dr. Barnardo, who founded the world-wide organisation for the care 
of destitute children, died’ fifty years ago. FREDERICK POTTER, General 
Secretary of the Dr. Barnardo Homes, spoke about him in ‘ Radio 
Newsreel ’. 

‘ He was a little man ’, he said, ‘ only five-foot three and something of 
a dandy. The particular photograph I remember. shows him in a light- 
coloured morning coat, set off with a bright button-hole, wing collar, 
tie decorated with a big tie-pin, a light-coloured top hat, pin-striped 
trousers, and highly polished boots. He had an eye weakness and wore 
glasses or pince-nez. They gave him added dignity. When he grew 
older he had to use an ear trumpet which was shaped rather like the 
horn of the early gramophone. 

‘He was born in Dublin in 1845, one of a large family even by 
Victorian standards. His father, who migrated from Germany, was a 
successful furrier. As a boy, Barnardo was an average lad at school. 
Only if he liked a subject 
was he prepared to work 
at it, and the same went 
for games. He was too 
small and too delicate to 
go in for the more robust 
games, but he did like 
swimming and because he 
liked swimming he became 
a good swimmer. Here in 
fact was forming the 
determined character that 
resulted in him founding 
homes in which during 
forty years he received 
more than 60,000 boys and 
girls. From school he went 
to Trinity College, Dub- | 
lin, and then to his father’s 
fur business. He proved a 
good business man but his 
parents had always im- 
pressed on young Tom 
that one should help the 
Jess fortunate. When he 
was twenty-one he decided 
to become a missionary in 
China and went to the 
London Hospital in 
Whitechapel Road because he wanted to become a medical missionary. 

‘His fellow students thought him a queer fellow because, in his spare 
-time, he held Bible classes and taught.in schools for poor children— 
the same as “ ragged schools ”. No doubt his fellow students also noticed 
he was developing immense drive; he was tireless. For years he worked 
part of the day as a doctor in Surbiton and for the rest of the day and 
far into the night at the home for boys which he founded in the East 
End at Stepney. Often for weeks at a stretch the only meal he had at 
home was breakfast. In the process, Barnardo endeared himself to every- 
one. For example, one night in the Aldgate area—it was pretty slummy 
in those days—several thugs robbed him of his coat, his watch and 
chain, and his money. An hour later, one of them came shambling up 
shamefacedly and returned his things. “If we had known it was you, 
Dr. Barnardo ”, he said, “ we wouldn’t have touched you ” ’. 


VIKINGS IN THE ISLE OF MAN 

Within the past month some exceptionally interesting relics of Celtic 
times have been found in the Isle of Man, clearly emphasising the links 
between the Isle of Man and the Vikings. BAs1L MEGAw, Director of 
the Manx Museum, spoke about this in “The Eye-Witness ”. 

“In the Isle of Man’ he said, ‘a number of fascinating discoveries 
have been made, especially in recent years, concerning the Vikings who 
hailed from Norway and colonised the is'and roughly 1,000 years ago. 
Until lately, the discoveries consisted mainly of the things buried with 
those tough old pagans, for they believed in being thoroughly prepared 
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Dr. Barnardo at work 
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for the next life as well as this. These finds have been so exciting the 
during the past few summers, we have been looking for the places whe 
the Vikings lived. The work was sponsored by the Manx Museum ai 
the island’s antiquarian society. This year we have had student helpe 
from Birmingham, Bristol, Glasgow, and schoolboys from Merseysid 
and have made an unusually interesting discovery. It was a Manxma 
Mr. Peter Gelling, lecturer in archaeology at Birmingham Universit 
who has again directed our excavations. 

‘We had already unearthed round the coast the foundations 
several Viking houses, each enclosed by a strong rampart and defensi 
ditch. We were not entirely satisfied, however, that these enclosii 
ramparts were of the same age as the houses, and Norwegian exper 
who came to have a look failed to recognise them as Viking structure 
In view of our latest finds that was not surprising, for we now ha 
proof that these forts were of Celtic origin. 

“Last month Mr. Gelling and his students were hard at work at 0 
of these forts near Castletown, the ancient capital of the island. 
enclosed a large, rectangular Viking house, with walls five-feet thic 
but at the lower level they found the remains of no less than fo 
circular houses of the kind built by the native Celtic people who liv 
in the Isle of Man befo 
the Norse invaders set fo 
upon it. The best pr 
served of these dwellin 
was about twenty feet 
diameter, with thick, sto) 
walls and nicely pave 
floor with a drain b 
neath. In the middle | 
the floor was a sturdi 
built, square _heart 
formed by stones plac 
on edge. We know th 
the people of the islar 
were living in just th 
kind of circular house ev 
as far back as 1,000 yea 
before Christ. 

‘On the floor, nearb 
they found parts of 
pottery crucible of w 
type used some  1,5( 
years ago, for smelti1 
bronze, There .were al 
beads of glass and she 
and a small, bone com 
and bone pins and need] 
of various sizes. The Si 
nificant feature of this si 
is that the fort was already in ruins when the Viking chieftain bu 
his house there. The rampart, which is twenty-feet thick and stan 
in places to a height of eight feet, was erected by the origin 
inhabitants. It was, perhaps, to places like this that St. Patrick 
disciples came on their missionary journeys to the Isle of Man. T. 
pity is that we have to cover up this site again, in order to preser 
the brittle stonework of which the buildings were made. But we ha 
full drawings and photographs safely i in the museum. 

‘Now we are looking for a site which will show us how the Vikin 
and Celts soon settled down together, and from the inter-marriage of t 
two contrasting cultures eventually produced the Manx nation of toda 
The trouble is that the homesteads we are looking for are probably, 
most cases, right underneath the modern farmhouses. When it com 
down to brass tacks, even the most patriotic Manxman not unnatural 
prefers to have his comfortable home rather than the ruined hearth 
his. ancestor of 1,000 years ago. But we still hope one will turn up im 
more convenient place ’, 


- 


George Philip has produced two books in a series called English Histo 
in Pictures which are published under the auspices of the Historic 
Association (price 8s. 6d. each). The first deals with The Later Midc 
Ages and is edited by Margaret Sharp, and the second covers Stuart Tim 
and is edited by E. S. de Beer. The illustrations, some of which are 
colour, have been chosen by experienced teachers working in collaborati 
with the editors. The reproductions are excellent and can be pane ae 
not only to schools. 
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J ohn Marshall and the Ameriean Constitution 


By A. L. GOODHART 


OHN MARSHALL, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States from 1801 to his death in 1835, was born in 
Fauquier County, Virginia, on September 24, 1755. Last Septem- 
ber the Lord Chief Justice of England, Lord Goddard, crossed 
the Atlantic to attend commemoration ceremonies at William and Mary 
College where Marshall had been a law student. At the meeting of the 


American Bar Association on August 24 the President of the United - 


States and Chief Justice Warren delivered addresses in his honour. 
Harvard University recently held a conference on ‘Government Under 
Law ’, inspired by the work of Marshall; the speakers included Sir 
Raymond Evershed, the Master of the Rolls, and Sir Owen Dixon, 
the Chief Justice of Australia. All these 
celebrations in honour of a judge may 
seem rather strange, and perhaps even 
excessive, to the average Englishman, for 
in this country judges, however distin- 
guished their legal careers may have been, 
remain comparatively unknown, as they 
have rarely played a leading part in 
political affairs. Perhaps the only judicial 
name to achieve great popular renown is 
that of Lord Chief Justice Jeffreys, bloody 
Jeffreys, and his fame can hardly be said 
to rest on his contributions to legal 
science. It may, therefore, be of interest 
to British readers if I say something 
concerning Marshall’s career, and then 
attempt to explain why the Supreme 
‘Court in the United States has played such 
an important part in the political life of 
the country. ; 

John Marshall was the eldest son of 
Thomas Marshall, whose family came 
from Wales, and of Mary Keith, a Scot, 
which may explain the mixture of imagina- 
tion and stability which distinguished his 
character. His private tutor was a Scottish 
clergyman, and then, he attended, the 
famous Campbell classical academy where 
George Washington had been a pupil. He 
had just begun the study of law when, in 
1775, the American Revolution began. He 
immediately joined ‘the Minute Men’: 
those men who sprang to arms at the first 
minute. They were dressed in green hunt- 
‘ing shirts with the words ‘liberty or death’ in large white letters on 
their bosoms. Their banner showed a coiled rattlesnake under the motto 
“Don’t tread on me’. He fought at Brandywine, Germantown, and 
Monmouth, and in 1777 he spent the terrible winter at Valley Forge 
where he began a lifelong friendship with Washington. When the war 
‘was almost over, his services as Captain were no longer needed, so he 
attended the law lectures given by Chancellor George Wythe at William 
and Mary College. These were modelled on the famous lectures which 
Sir William Blackstone had first delivered at Oxford in 1764, and which 
were then published as his Commentaries on the Laws of England. It is 
noteworthy how frequently Marshall, when he became a judge, cited 
eg in his opinions. ‘ Taught law is tough law’, as Maitland 
has said. 

In 1780 Marshall was admitted a member of the Virginia Bar, and 
within a year or two he became one of the leaders. He had few of 
graces of an orator, such as had Patrick Henry, his chief rival, but 
logical presentation of his arguments proved more effective with 
judges. In 1782, when he was only twenty-seven, he was elected a 
ber of the Virginia Assembly, but after two years he decided to 

draw from politics. i 
Then in 1788 an event of the greatest importance in Marshall’s life 


John Marshall, Chief Justice of the United States (1755-1835): 
portrait by Henry Inman 
By permission of the Law Association of Philadelphia 


took place. A few months earlier the famous Constitutional Convention 
had-been held in Philadelphia at which the document now known as 
the Constitution of the United States was drafted, in large part by 
James Madison. It was a last desperate attempt to drag the separate, 
independent states out of the chaos into which they had fallen under 
the feeble Articles of Confederation. They had begun to quarrel amongst 
themselves, and foreign nations were treating them with contempt. The 
states were on the verge of bankruptcy as commerce and industry had 
nearly come to a halt. The proposed Constitution had to be ratified by 
conventions held in the various states, and it was as a member of the 
Virginia Convention that Marshall played a leading part in supporting 
its adoption. He could not have realised 
then that his abiding fame would be based 
on his judicial interpretation’ of that 
document. 

In 1795 President Washington offered 
him a seat in the Cabinet as Attorney- 
General, but Marshall preferred his prac- 
tice at the Bar. Two years later, however, 
he could not refuse public service when he 
was appointed one of the three commis- 
sioners sent to France to protest to the 
Directory against French interference 
with American commerce. The negotia- 
tions finally broke down when the com- 
missioners were asked to pay a personal 
bribe of $250,000 to the members of the 
Directory. It was on Marshall’s return to 
the United States that the famous phrase 
was coined: ‘ Millions for defence, but 
not a cent for tribute ’. 

In 1799 Marshall gave up private life 
for ever. He was elected a member of 
Congress, but he had served only one year 
when President Adams appointed him his 
Secretary of State, as the Foreign Secre- 
tary is known in America. In January, 
1801, Oliver Ellsworth resigned as Chief 
Justice of .the Supreme Court, and 
Marshall was appointed to succeed him. 
It was then, as Mr. Justice Holmes has 
said, ‘ There fell to Marshall perhaps the 
greatest place that ever was filled by a 
judge ’. 

To explain what may seem at first sight 
to be an exaggerated statement, it is necessary to say a little con- 
cerning the early history of the Constitution. When it came into 
force in 1789 few people expected the national government to rival in 
importance those that existed in the several states. Only a few essential 
powers had been granted grudgingly to the new federal nation, for each 
one of the thirteen states wished to retain as much freedom for itself 
as possible. These few limited powers covered only the conduct of 
foreign affairs, and of the army and the navy, control of foreign and 
inter-state commerce, and the establishment of a national currency. 
They also included the power, essential for any independent state, to 
collect taxes. At that time Alexander Hamilton said that it was not 
conceivable that at any time in the future would the Federal government 
spend more than $3,000,000 a year. It is now spending more than that 
once every six hours. All other powers were left with the individual 
states. Men thought of themselves primarily as citizens of New York, 
Massachusetts, or Virginia, and only secondarily as citizens of the 
United States. 

For the first twelve years of its existence the new nation led a pre- 
carious life. It was doubted whether a paper Constitution would work 
in practice, especially one that had so many checks and balances. Only 
a handful of cases had reached the Supreme Court before Marshall 
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Supreme Court and Congress . 
_ Two years after Marshall became Chief Justice, the Sdpreme Court 
handed down, to use the American phrase, its judgement in Marbury v. 

_ Madison (1801) 1 Cranch 137, in which it established the doctrine 


ey 40: pdecide issues on which the whole 
or and to interpret the Constitution in such a manner as to prevent the 
_ division of powers between the national government and the states from 


peaeing either to conflict or deadlock. 


that the Court is competent to declare Congressional legislation to be ~ 


unconstitutional and void. In Great Britain Parliament is supreme, and 
_ the courts cannot refuse to enforce a statute, however unreasonable or 


even disastrous they may think that it is. This principle was finally 


ae established in 1701 when Lord Holt in City of London v. Wood (1701) 


12 Mod. 669, 687, said that, ‘an Act of Parliament can do no wrong, 
though it may do several things that look pretty odd ’. Marshall refused 
to apply th2 British doctrine, because, as he emphasised, under the 
American Constitution the powers of the national government are strictly 
limited, and therefore any Act of Congress which exceeds those powers 


must be void. This doctrine is now accepted by almost all American | 


lawyers, but when it was delivered it roused some violent protests. 
Thomas Jefferson, who had succeeded Adams as President, argued 
strenuously that nothing in the Constitution gave the Court such a right, 
and that it was no better fitted to decide on the constitutionality of a 


"statute than was Congress itself. In spite of Jefferson’s fears, there have 


not been many occasions on which there has been a conflict between 
Congress and the Supreme Court: the most dramatic was during the 
Roosevelt era when the Court declared most of the New-Deal legislation 


‘to be unconstitutional. The Supreme Court is not, however, absolutely 
‘bound by its own precedents, as is the House of Lords, and in recent 


years it has adopted a far more liberal position. 
Sixteen years later, in 1819, the Supreme Court in McCulloch v. 


Maryland (1819) 4 Wheat. 316 decided a case which is probably the - 
‘most important case ever decided by any court in any country. The 
‘question at issue was whether the Federal Government had the power 


to charter a national bank, even though no such power had been given 


. expressly in the Constitution. In holding that such a power existed 


Marshall used the famous phrase: ‘We must never forget that it is a 
constitution we are expounding’. He held that as the United States 


_ had the express power to collect taxes, it also had the implied power 


to establish a national bank, in which such taxes could be deposited. 
If the Supreme Court had in that case adopted a narrow construction 
of the Constitution, as many of the leading politicians at that time 


___ thought that it ought to do, it is certain that the United States, as we 
know it today, would not now exist. A feeble national government 
would not have been able to withstand the terrific strains of the past 
century, and so, in place of a single powerful nation, we would have 
__ had a number of separate, and perhaps even hostile, countries. 


It is not unfair to the other members of the Court to give Marshall 


. the major credit for this great creative work, as he wrote 519 of the 
1,106 opinions handed down by his court during these thirty-five forma- 


tive years, and he was the spokesman in nearly every important case. 


Next to him stood Mr. Justice Joseph Story who regarded himself as 
Marshall’s faithful disciple. Story was a far more learned lawyer than 

was his chief, and in those cases which involved difficult questions con- 

_ cerning the traditional common law ecm reliance was oes on him. 
Thus in one case Marshall said: 


These seem to me to be the conclusions to which We are Goriducted 


' by the reason and spirit of the a Brother ‘Story will furnish the ~ 


authorities. 


Development of International Law ~ 

Although Marshall’s chief work was done in the field of constitu- 
tional interpretation, he also made important contributions to the 
development of international law. He was Chief Justice during most of 
the Napoleonic War period, and especially during the war of 1812 


between Great Britain and the United States, of which so few English- 


men, to the annoyance of all Americans, have ever heard. As a result 
of these wars a number of important cases in international law, especially 
concerning the seizure of ships and their cargoes, were heard by the 


_ Supreme Court, and the judgements which Marshall delivered have 
been recognised as being of the highest authority by the British courts. 


‘Court also acted as circuit judges, and— 

Marshall presided at the trial of Aaron Burr, a 
of the United States, on a charge of high treason. It was 
had killed Alexander ‘Hamilton in a duel. President Jefferson, bi 
regarded Burr as his personal enemy, . did everything possible - 


_ secure a conviction, but ‘Marshall, in spite of public phen ga’ 


- Burr a scrupulously fair trial and in due course he was. acquitte 
Today, when political passions have again been arouse 
-Marshall’s iron rectitude furnishes a standard which ‘ought always 7 
be maintained. 

As a general rule when we come to evatiais the work ding by § a aa 
we tend to think of him solely as an intellectual machine, because v 
are concerned primarily with his judgements and hardly at all with h 
character as a man. This, however, is not true in the case of Marsha 
as the trust and love which he inspired, even in his political opponent 
played an important part in his success. He had not a trace of inte 
lectual arrogance. It was said that ‘ he was solicitous to hear einer 
and reluctant: to decide c causes without them, nor did any judge pro: 
more by them’. At a time of acute internal dissension the unive 
sal belief in Marshall’s fairness and we of Purpor proved il 
valuable. — 

Marshall was not a prOleaid jurist, but that was unimportant. ] 
the last analysis, cases involving the interpretation of a constitution a: 
acts of statesmanship rather than pure legal judgements. This is tru 
in particular, at a time when there are no precedents which can act ; 
guides, for then the judge must be led, as it has been said, ‘by u 
light of reason and innate right’ > and not by authority. 


ae 


Marshall’s Political Philosophy 

Marshall found his ‘light of reason’ in his political philosophy. } 
believed that the United States could not develop as a nation if it we 
not given sufficient power, and he therefore interpreted the Constitutic 
so as to enable the Federal Government to play its full part. But he al 
realised that a constitution must depend for its. authority not on forc 
but on general acceptance by the people. He, therefore, took immen 
trouble to present his arguments in a clear and lucid style, so th 
everyone could understand the grounds on which he had based his co1 
clusions. It was because they achieved general acceptance that we cz 
say, after nearly a century and a half, that they form an integral pa 
of the constitutional structure. 

John Marshall died in Philadelphia on July 6, 1835. As his coff 
was carried to the ship which was to take him home to Virginia, 
Liberty Bell tolled from the belfry of Independence Hall. ‘Then’, . 
the words spoken last year by Chief Justice Warren at Williamsbur 

‘a strange thing happened *: 

A great tleft appeared in. the side of the ‘bell, cet like Marshal 
voice, it too became still for ever. It was taken down and placed : 
the hall. It remains there today for all to see—the symbol of ol 
liberty—while the memory of John Marshall abides with all of us ; 
that of ‘ The great Chicks a: and “The Expounder of our Co! 
stitution ’. 
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The New owas as Prototypes 


HE approach to a New Town 
is peculiar. You are driving 
through sporadic _ ribbon- 
development and suddenly 
ee road acquires broad green verges. 
Then, some distance away, over the 
hedges and behind the carefully pre- 
served forest trees, appear staggered 
gable walls and the muted tones of 
concrete tiles; or the abrupt flat roofs, 
and the sharply rectilinear panel walls 
ag the local inhabitants, kindly 
ut inaccurately, call Festival of 
Britain architecture. If you are sharp- 
eyed you may spot the tower or slab 
profile of a block of flats rising above 
the foliage. For a mile or so the 
rendered, painted, timber or. tile-clad 
houses will flicker by, in singles and 
pairs, staggered, straight, or curved, and the terraces, crescents, 
cul-de-sacs and squares, all carefully and safely unrelated to the main 
road on which you travel. After two or three miles, a suggestion of 
shops, a school, and a roundabout or two; when you feel you really must 
be near the centre of the town, the steady flow of variegated housing 
checks once or twice and stops. And subtopia—or open countryside— 
returns. You have driven through a New Town, your map confirms it; 
but your speed has never dropped, the centre of the town has eluded 
you. Nowhere else in Britain can you do this. In any other town, when 
our car’s speed slows to a crawl, or you sit, motionless, bumper to 
umper, Ccellulosed cheek by rusty jowl, you need have little doubt that 
fon have hit the town centre. 
7 I have emphasised the motorist’s view of a New Town because it 
is the motor-car which has had the greatest impact on their layout. The 
motor-car, the delivery van, the dust cart, and the bus and the 
sweeping roads and car parks and garages have rendered invalid most of 
the traditional aesthetic rules of town design. One only hopes that in the 
next sixty years, that is, by 2015, 
during which time these roads 
are being paid for, no one will 
be so tactless as to perfect and 
mass-produce .a cheap, silent, 
family-carrying helicopter. Of 
urse, other factors have had 
oe influence on town design: 
the universal desire of the couple 
ae a family for a house and 
garden, the architect’s desire to 
prove standards of sunlight, 
aspect, privacy, accommodation, 
d so on. The planner’s désire 
tidy and segregate the com- 
ponents of a town. These and 
many other factors have resulted 
in orderliness. But the element 
hich largely explodes the urban 
tradition is the road designed for 
motor traffic. 
This emphasis on traffic may 
seem rather exaggerated. But 
oday, in Hemel Hempstead, to 
se a typical town, the demand 
or a garage occurs in one family 
| two: nearly twice the rate of 
nd for the remainder of the 
‘This does not seem so far 


—In English New Towns the demand for cars is not expected to be as high as it 

is in America, and’one compromise solution is to have largely pedestrian shopping 

streets with limited. car-parking space round the perimeter, as shown’ by Broad 
Walk, Crawley 


By COLIN BOYNE 


In America the dominance of the motor-car can result in department stores being surrounded, and even roofed over, 
with car-parking space, as shown by this example outside Los Angeles— 


3. Schulman, Los Angeles 


removed from .Frank Lloyd Wright’s concept of Broadacre City, with 
its one-, two-, three- and five-car houses. 

I have said enough so far, I hope, to remind you of the salient features 
typical of the New Towns. Wide, sweeping roads, the garden-suburb 
housing grouped round minor and major shopping centres, each with its 

‘pub,’ church, and temporary community hall. Then, to one side, near 
the main road and the railway, a band of well-spaced-out factories. 
Evenly scattered throughout are the schools and their playing fields, and, 
dividing the housing into neighbourhoods, which may vary in size 
from 4,000 people to 10,000, are ribbons of parkland. 

The question which we should now try to answer is whether the 
formula which the architect planners have found will provide a satis- 
factory environment for town dwellers for the next few decades. If the 
answer is ‘No,’ then obviously the New Town programme should be 
concluded as quickly as possible before any more money is wasted. If, 
on the other hand, the answer is ‘ Yes’, if the New Towns are just— 
or nearly—what we want, then the obvious course is to press the 
Government to start more of 
them. Indeed, if we can learn to 
build New Towns, why not be 
logical and learn to scrap the bad, 
old towns, when patching is so 
slow, expensive, and _ unsatis- 
factory? 

There are fourteen New Towns 
now under construction. A 
fifteenth was recently announced, 
Cumbernauld, in Scotland, but 
no work has begun there yet. By 
the spring of this year the 
Treasury allocated to them 
£143,000,000; that is to say, the 
building of these towns has 
averaged about £16,000,000 a 
year. That is a little less than the 
yearly civil estimate for broad- 
casting, and little more than 
what the Government spends 
annually on stationery and print- 
ing. In return for that capital 
outlay more than 110,000 people 
have been well housed in about 
31,000 dwellings: roads, drains, 
and sewers have been built, and 
the main services of water, elec- 


Architectural Review tricity, and so on have been laid 
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“oo by discovering how near they are to ‘Starting to pay back the money 
advanced. The answer lies, perhaps, in the report of the Harlow 
~~ Development Corporation last year, when the Chairman wrote: 
year the corner has been turned. For the first time the general revenue 
account shows a small surplus ’. 
satisfactory position, a notable achievement, bearing in mind that build- 


: ahi cost to the Pees of at New ‘Towns is ‘estimated. as be- 
tween £300,000,000 and £325,000,000. : 


__A measure of the economic success of the New Towns will be Rigas 


“This 
- Other New Towns are now reaching this 


ings do not become revenue-earning until some time after construction _ 
has begun. Coupled with this is the fact that traders and industrialists 
are now eager to move in—a sure indication of public confidence. The 
expansion of the towns, at this moment, is limited only by the shortage 
of labour to build houses for incoming factory workers. 


4 


‘A Social Success : 
The New Towns are successful socially. Judging from the replies of 


the inhabitants to whom I spoke, everyone seems to love living in them. 


— 


This is confirmed by the fact that only a negligible handful have left, 
and the worst period, the time of mud and isolation, has now come. 
to an end. The populations are unbalanced of course—being industrial 
towns there are less professional and office workers than normal (which 
is wrong, and should be remedied) and a higher than usual proportion 
of the inhabitants are young, married, and markedly procreative. But 
the commitments entailed by setting up a house and starting a family 
makes them industrious. Shop owners are delighted by their turn-over, 
and factory managers by the energy and improved health of their em- 


_ ployees. All the towns seem able to boast a large number of cultural, 


recreational, and social organisations, and attendance figures at com- 
munity centres may be as high as twenty per cent. of the population, 


_ which is, I am told, double the normal figure for the country. The social 


weaknesses—the lack of health clinics, for instance, and the absence of — 
large shops, cinemas, dance halls, swimming baths, and so on—are due 
partly to government economies and partly to the reluctance of private 
enterprise to risk its money until it could be sure of public demand. 
It is to be hoped, however, that the present financial scare will not 


_ stampede the Chancellor of the Exchequer into prolonging the time the 


New Towns have had to exist without their vital nerve and- brain 

centres, the urban core. For the New Towns, at this moment, those 

public buildings are not just desirable amenities, they are essentials. 
The whole idea of creating New Towns was a brilliantly imaginative 


- social gesture, attracting the more enterprising among factory managers~ 


or workers. The pioneer spirit aroused by cutting off the entanglements 
of the past, and the fresh start in a carefully and thoughtfully planned 


_ environment, have captured the imagination of the inhabitants. Without 


realising it the country has created a handful of town pace-makers. The 
significance of this should not be overlooked. 
Lastly, how.can the New Towns be assessed architecturally—and on 


town-planning grounds? They are all largely in the garden-city tradi- 


tion. The majority of the buildings are of traditional construction, and, 
on the whole, the architectural style that has been adopted is traditional, 


- too. Within this idiom the standards of design are high—indeed, second 


to none in this country. Only the L.C.C. and Coventry could produce 
work of comparable standard. There is a simple reason for this emphasis 
on tradition. What is new about the New Towns is not so much the 
layout, or the separation of functions—housing, shopping, industry— 
or the way of living in them, all of which had been done twenty years 
before in Welwyn and Letchworth: what is new is the actual fact that 
the Government sponsored their creation without possessing the power 
of compelling people to go and live there. Indeed, we all know that 
there was once considerable opposition and indifference to the New 


Towns. The existing local inhabitants objected, of course; the Treasury 


imposed its cuts in the financial crises of 1948 and 1949, and the Board 
of Trade encouraged, and still encourages, industrialists to go to the 
special areas of South Wales and the north rather than to the New 


_ Towns. In the circumstances of, so to speak, a buyer’s market, the most 


obvious and the easiest course for the architect-planner to adopt was 
to provide the most popular requirement, the familiar two-storey house 
with a garden. The experiment was to get men and their families to 
leave the areas in which they may have lived and worked for generations 
and to start ted somewhere else. It was not ie ‘worth ipbosion:, 


which he works. It i is not septate, base that those z 


on these matters even now if the Ministry had not got rid « 


the New Toms architect ce the P omuplicae saipinlseraieeel 


centres lost the day, conceptions such. as Lubetkin Soempteti i 
Looked at as examples of the art of townscape, the New Tow 


unoriginal and extremely disappointing. They have achieved very lit 
more than Letchworth and Welwyn achieved twenty years ago. 
So what is the position today? What policy should the Governmen 
adopt for the New Towns? Economically and socially they are function 
ing aswell as can be expected. The obvious course, therefore, is to mak 
use of the experience gained by starting more of them, instead of carry: 


_ ing on with the half-hearted policy of the expanded towns, the product 


of the Town Development Act. In fact, we need four New Towns righ 
away to deal merely with the London overspill of population over th 
next ten years. It would seem that only with the power and enterpris 
of a development corporation—as distinct from a local authority—doe 
one get the aggressive and pioneering spirit necessary for town making 
And with the knowledge of success behind them it would be possibl 
for the corporations to depart from the somewhat conservative ark 
unimaginative policy they have so far” adopted with regard to desig 
and layout. They could start producing, in fact, mew towns. 

Let me list some of the aspects of town living which need furthe 
study and experiment. First, on the subject of layout. At the momen 
the motorist wins in the New Town: car parks round the supermarke 
or town centre, and everywhere masses of unusable open space left t 


enable the roads to comply with sight-lines and turning circles. Th 


answer would seem to be to accept the car as part and parcel of risin; 
standards of living and therefore to accept the low density that goe 
with it, but to subject the car to a much more rigid discipline. Ti 
accept the suburban quality of such housing (it need only be monotonou 
to drive quickly through—it can still be exciting to live in), provides 
that everyone recognises the fact that when creating a whole town th: 
cheapest is not enough. More money must be spent on the essentia 
details of townscape from the start—walls, paving, and planting—o 


“research must be carried out on how to cheapen them, otherwise w 


will have achieved the equivalent of the past century’s bye-law house 
fifty years before we need have. The fatal mistake would be to rais 
densities so that houses and gardens become too small, cars cannot b 
garaged, and no one’s material needs are really satisfied. 

But as compensation for this concession to the car and to soca 
suburbia, round the town centres—and possibly round the neighbour 
hood centres—the density should be trebled. At the centre should b 
slabs and towers of one-,; two- and three-room flats for single peoph 
and couples. These are the people who will keep it alive through more 
than the hours the shops and cinemas are open. This is the area fo 
people who are bored by gardens and country views—this is the plac 
for people who want theatres, debates, restaurants, and night-clubs. — 


‘ 
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Where the Pedestrian Must Rule 

It is built for that long period of one’s life when tainty SoaaeS i 
over.or not yet begun, it is the part of the town where young people gi 
on leaving home and to which the older couples return when the childrer 
are grown-up, and the house and garden is no Jonger essential. Anc 
the vital difference between this urban, formal, intimate area and thi 
suburbia around should be that no cars may drive through. Here, fo 


a few score acres, the pedestrian must rule if any sense of civilisec 


urbanity is to be retained. Of course, the essential goods-carrying lorry 
or the shopper in his cat will have to enter in, but only on sufferance 
and to rigidly circumscribed areas. In most of the area, sheltered bi 


_arcades and covered ways, through close, court, and square, en studio 


town house, and flat, the pedestrian must be supreme. — 
_A second subject for study is sociology, for town planning asa socia 

art is little understood. Does the disposition of houses, the layout o 

roads and dwellings and open. space, and the placing of different classe 

of tenant have any discernible effect on the life of a community? Wha 

is the optimum size of a community which can develop a ‘ social 

and is there in fact any such thing? We might be more kno’ 


8 research, workers on Eos ‘Towns. It cannot 


a thre id’ teuaing no ae Hee eee made ‘of the local 
age ane ten of hee ca and the eae sf 


of. area secon, ane less to ostracising it, industrial work 
ieve the dignity and the position in society which it deserves. 
, there are a number of acl peels: 2 - The egies 


-HENEVER women ts anything new it is always said they 
are about to lose their femininity. Society is constantly 
alarmed about this, as though femininity were important, 
but fugitive. It may be so. Society almost seems to fear 


This too may be true. It certainly looks as though women had a 


ay just what that role is. It has many new facets, and a woman always 
as to combine the new things with the old. At present she is profes- 


The modern home does not seem to be sufficiently full of life to hold 
wi 


omen in it, and the husband’s life is not regarded as requiring two 
: live it. The women need money and know they can earn it, but 


let. At present it is this thirst for the impersonal that appears to be 
their strongest urge. - 


id fallen in love with the impersonal. A great number of women have 
Ee ped outside personal relationship. All this, of course, has been de- 
eloping for a generation or two, with the two wars giving violent 
pushes forward. Now, woman’s education and her achievements declare. 
unmistakably her impersonal allegiance. _ 

Someone may like to protest here and say: ‘Don’t tell me that 
ecause a woman learns to think she forgets how to feel’. So I answer 


hat I see about me looks very like it. And I ask in reply: ‘Is there 
ot a dearth of true feeling among us? Does no one miss it in the 


Coming back to my argument after that altercation with a possible 
meone, indeed with many possible someones, I again suggest that 
lucation, independence, and accomplishment have turned many a 
yoman toward the impersonal, that the demands we make on her lead 

r further along the road, and that she delights in the way she is 

iz, that she even finds the man within her own nature more exhilar- 
than other men, and that she would, in brief, rather be interested 
loved. This upcoming of the masculine side of the woman is so 
| that psychologists accept it as a new phenomenon: destructive 
possesses the woman, deeply enriching when she integrates it, 
ways of great social importance. 
ating fellow within woman’s psychology has always been 
of her make-up, but why is she living him so markedly 


dency to escape from the role assigned them, and now no one can 


onal and domestic at the same time, and she works like any ten men. 


bove all else women have energies for which they want an impersonal 


One could almost say that woman hes fallen out of love with man, _ 


once that I am sure it is not inevitable, indeed must not be, but 


went him i to make some great change? Or 


actu arrangements might 
so. that the builder’ s iproduceon: peaks could be more easily mai 
Soon, the New Towns will be extremely wealthy concerns. It c 
be that some corporations will be running estates valued at abou 


~ £50,000,000. Probably before that is achieved the Treasury will have — 
tried to skim off the profits and use the New Towns as a source of 


revenue in similar fashion to the road funds and the G.P.O. profits. 
And probably, too, private enterprise, in the form of insurance and. 
property companies will have exerted pressure in order to gain control 
of the more profitable portions of these ventures. But should these 
dangers be avoided, I see these New Towns as the pioneers, faced with 
the task not of developing a new country but of reviving’ an old. | 
Although primarily industrial towns, that does not mean that they need 
remain so. With the profits which will eventually accrue from industrial 
and commercial rents, it may be possible for the Development Corpora- 
tion to finance other ventures. They might found universities, research 
centres or colleges of technology; they might raise the school-leaving 
age to sixteen or seventeen, ahead of the rest of the country, or sponsor 
a theatre or an orchestra. They need not allow their progress in material 
matters, for which they are so admirably planned, to blind them to 
progress in other, and equally important, things.—Third Programme 


‘The Jast of three talks bres FLORIDA SCOTT-MAX WELL 


because she is driven so hard by events that she cannot do otherwise? 


What is striking is that so many women are turned toward the imper- 


sonal long before marriage. They are stirred by learning, by some aspect 
of art, science, or affairs, before they are stirred by love. They have 
early formed an allegiance to something that they may not be able to 
take into marriage, which may indeed leave a great deal of them outside 
marriage. The wife’s affair with the impersonal before marriage has a 
very curious resemblance to the ritual marriage that in much earlier 
societies used to take place in the temples. That may have been per- 
formed so that the full impact of marriage might not be too great. And 
perhaps the first night being offered to the god allowed the bride and 


- bridegroom to meet in their simple humanity. That first pledge to the 


impersonal made marriage easier, but if present-day women are wedded, 
without knowing it, to the be gia it may make marriage more 
difficult for them. 
So many women have learned to live successfully in a communal 
situation where everything is highly organised, and where the issues are 


large. When they marry they enter a small, isolated, and very personal 


situation, and they are at a loss. Their collective side has become very 
capable, and it is upsetting for a woman to find that she is not at all 
good in a personal situation. Her husband notices it, too. He may seem 
to her rather small, and very personal, just one human being in fact, — 
which of course is what he is. He now takes the place in her life where 
before marriage there was a large organisation. This is hard for both 
of them. The old roles of husband and wife no longer fit the situation. 
He does not now represent the outside world to her, since she knows 
it almost as well as he does. Nor can he be said to introduce his wife 
to the masculine world, for she has been living that in her own right. 
Here, of course, is the new element. Women do now live their mascu- 
linity in their own right, and, what is more, they like it. Which can 
only mean that the man. no longer has the importance of doing it for 
them, so that he is proportionately reduced in the eyes of his wife. 
She has become collective and wants him to be as big as society, while 
he hopes to find the personal in her, and she has not got it. 

‘I want to stress again that while woman’s direction has become 
markedly outward, those men whose fate it is to live the birth of the 
new value out of the breakdown of the old tend to be turned inward. 
One has to suppose that this has happened because man in general has 
gone too far in his development of the rational, and has thus created 
a world too barren to nourish him. This has forced many of the finest 
men to go in search of feeling and what can only be called their own 
femininity. They seek the life-giving values that rise from our deepest” 


=e Soha y eae teal now ae seen its 5 power to destroy, thirsts for love 
ea 2 abd. mercy 8 and that the way to creative life lies through the individual | 
a AS ‘soul. : 
If many men have gone to their sources for very life’ s sake, and 
_ many women are out in the world for survival’s sake, what happens _ 
ae = when they meet? Sometimes, one knows there is mutual dismay, and 
mutual wounds received and given. The man needs, as he has always” 
~ needed, the woman to symbolise his feeling, lived and honoured, making 
_ him rooted, and so free to exercise his strength in the outside world. 
Instead she lives the gallant, experienced man she has learned to be. 
Depth of receptivity is absent. The feminine oneness with life may be 
more in the man than in the woman. The husband would have to be a 
_ hero indeed to rescue the wife from the tyranny of her inner man, and 
husbands have so little time to be heroic. So the men are baffled, 
Six. weakened, because they offer the woman feeling that only half dares 
__ flower, and she looks askance at it, having no idea how to nurture it. 
fe _ Each turns towards the other the ‘unwanted side, and there is confusion | 
>: and pain. 
~ One _ could ‘say that men and women are becoming more alike. 
4 _ This change in them might be one more aspect of the increasing 


+ ¥,. fear of being individual, a sense of relief in being collective. If we 
= are all alike we all feel safer. Perhaps it is felt to be too dan- 
4 - gerous to be so potent a thing as a man or a woman. Such depths are 
best avoided. 

Many also shrink from being come powerful figures, mothers and 
fathers. Parents want to reduce these roles, and be ‘ good friends’ to 
their children. Then the child need never summon the strength to bypass 


"the parent, and so find himself. Poor parents, they have been so blamed! _ 


n 

__.. Mothers are wounded and confused by the great guilt that has been 
q laid on them for grave harm blindly done. So everyone is doing his 
a conscientious best not to live the deepest roles, and many-of us succeed 
in this. 

* . f 

f a “Hele of Wife and Mother 

ry 22 One might take a dark view of it all. A man may say that < a woman 
3 must guard personal values, that only she can give the children the 
B% security that allows their feeling life to grow, that only thus are indi- 
_-____ viduals nourished, that the quality of our humanity matters more thar 
3 7 anything else, that any other achievement seems easier of accomplish- 
ss ment than the training of a noble nature—if this is said, we can only 
_—- give full, heartfelt assent. But a woman might say: ‘ This thing has 


_.__ happened to us, and must be lived through. We are caught by a side 
-___ of our nature that we need, and have too long lacked. We pay for it 
with bitter conflict, and we know our husbands pay, and our children, 
but they gain as well, and society gains, hands down. So give us time. 
- We could not do the heavy tasks that are required of us without the 
man in our nature. Do not blame us, we carry a double burden, and we - 
are trying to endure and to understand’. To that also, one would give 
-most heartfelt assent. _ 

So what does it all mean? Is there a new balance forming a 


” 


By H. €. 


N his talks on ‘ Good Behaviour * on the Third Programme some 
time ago, Sir Harold Nicolson examined, with characteristic 
urbanity and detachment, a number of types of manners evolved 
by different human societies in history. Among these, he dis- 
cussed the Confucian etiquette of China. He suggests that, to the 
western man, the behaviour demanded by this. etiquette is rigid and 
artificial, wasteful of precious time and destructive of individual dig- 
nity. He therefore finds it difficult to understand how such a pattern 
of behaviour could, have succeeded “in imposing itself over so vast 
and disparate a community for so many centuries ’, 


collectivity that is perhaps our greatest peril. There is a widespread 


The Confucian Etiquette of China 


etiquette, and there I think I may claim to provide some answers, — 


‘In spite of Sir 
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new eeondaed of pelaionshaate hie we must attempt to ge we to | 
partner uniquely, in a way not possible for any other two. people 
accepting that men and women need each other to become themse 

and are only partly themselves if alone. 


r et e-fatio 
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The. Combat Begins pe ee ge 7 

Think what has happened hitherto. We imagine saa we fall i in love 
haphazardly. It is seldom so. Marriage would not be the mortal combat 
it sometimes is, if our choice were not less simple, and more meaningful. 
Falling in love seems, very often, to be a uniting with that part of 
ourselves of which we were least aware. Nature confronting us with 
what is truly ours, and in the blindness she puts upon. us we accept 
our worst and our greatest possibilities. We take on the hidden sides 
without which we are not ourselves. .Then, naturally, when we begin to 
see our own blind fault in our partner we dislike it intensely. We find 
it alien, inexplicable, and wholly unacceptable. So the combat begins. 
We urge, we hammer at our poor partners, we clamour that they must 
put the matter right. Oh, we see the fault now. The sickly evasion, OF 
the arrogance, or the hardness. We see it and we hate it. We are driven 
to dealing with it, but in-the other, not in ourselves. At last, we have 
an opinion about it, and willy nilly we have to endure it. But how. often 
do we say: ‘I chose to marry someone as hard as this. Why? Am I 
hard? Or am I so soft and cowardly that I have asked someone else 
to live my hardness for me? It must have meaning for me, since I am 
confronted with it daily, in the one I love the most and hate most often. 
Is this the unique conflict at the very core of my being? Is this truly 
me ?.” 

If by courage, grace, and insight, or just the “wear and tear of 


‘marriage, we gain the humility to see that this quality of our partner is 
‘also in us, that it is mutual, indeed unites us, is the very dark spot in 


us that most needs our redeeming acceptance, then we may reach a 
wholeness that was perhaps the fullness and goodness foreshadowed in 
the first enhancement of love. By living our latent sides, as so many 
of us are doing now, or more often being lived by them, are we too 
blind and stupid thus to learn that they exist, are within us, tearing us 
to pieces, and yet, if we could only see it, are the wholeness that awaits 
us if we would make them ours? If they are neglected, they are the 
evil that belongs to no one, yet which exists, and shames us. There is 
such promise of living riches here, that very caution makes me pause, 


‘remembering how all through time men and women have wronged ¢ each 


other. 
But if we only say, and I believe we can go so Die that our present 


plight is a chance of self-knowledge that could prevent our planting on 


our partner our own worst fault, then who denies that this might bring 
new peace between us? And if before marriage a man has learned to 
- honour his feeling, and a woman to guard her masculinity as her courage 
and her wisdom, then could there not be a new-found clarity between 
man and woman, and perhaps a new ease in giving the love each longs 
to receive? —Third Poneto 
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‘Harold’s verdict, I believe that the Chinese are Seek yma iy 


people in the outside world to possess easy and agreeable —— 
This may well be because in their behaviour towards foreigners the 

Chinese tend to modify their etiquette, which in itself is significant. 
But what Sir Harold is really driving at is not whether Chinese manners 
are agreeable but, rather, how it fees to behave according to Chinese 


For a Chinese, good behaviour is by far the most important | 


of his heritage. To be regarded as rude or ill-behaved was a 
bad rebuke indeed, for a endern as for ¢ Canton 1 


_ the illiterate peasant harbours the suspicion at the back of his mind 
_ that to overstep certain bounds in behaviour is to fall below the status 
of man, to be akin to beasts and savages. That the heritage is a lasting 
one may be seen in those Chinese who have settled abroad and, in 
- many cases, have even lost their mother tongue. Though compelled 
by their environment to adapt themselves to (and enjoy the benefits of) 
western culture, they nevertheless usually take a determined stand on 
_~ the old code of behaviour, particularly in the bringing up of their 
_ children, which again is significant. In their case, to be sure, the code 
of behaviour has often become a mere husk—so many rules blindly 
enforced—but part of the spirit is undoubtedly still there. Of this 
spirit, which may be defined as the sanctity of human relationships, I 


shall speak again. 


Saving ‘Face’ 
_ In its crudest form, the Chinese code of behaviour is known as 
‘face’. The least educated are perhaps the most conscious of ‘ face’ 
because it represents for them the greater part of the rules of behaviour. 
Even the most enlightened and tolerant Chinese, however, is not above 
considerations of ‘face’. Roughly ‘ face” may be defined as due allow- 
ance and respect for the dignity of an individual or group. It is the 
limit beyond which behaviour would give offence, and to ‘ save face’ 
is to give the other person (or, for that matter, oneself) a chance to 
preserve his dignity. This kind of behaviour can be. too easily dis- 
“missed as mere expediency, for it really is a form of consideration for 
- others. Though it hardly represents the best in Chinese behaviour, 
it does also serve to show that that behaviour is not confined to a mere 
set of elaborate rules. © 
Another aspect of Chinese behaviour is what may be described as a 
strong “sense of occasion’. The pomp of a Chinese wedding even a 
few years ago, or the whole-hearted celebration of a birthday is, by 
_ western standards, something quite out of the ordinary. A man rejoices 
to have reached the age of forty, or fifty, or sixty, seventy, eighty, 
and his children and grandchildren rejoice too. In a land in which 
vicissitudes of fortune are so common, this is understandable. It reflects 
the value placed upon life and upon material prosperity. In any case, 
friends and: relatives attach the same importance to the occasion. 
They present endless. scrolls written in beautiful calligraphy (though 
containing, I must confess, often rather stereotyped verses) com- 
memorating the event. And at the family feast on such an occasion, the 
most carefully phrased congratulations are exchanged, and all mention 
of evil and misfortune is avoided. Perhaps this only confirms Sir 
Harold in his impression of elaborateness and artificiality. But the ‘ sense 
of occasion’ in the Chinese is certainly a very real one. 
So far, I have made the claim for the Chinese that he is extremely 
_* behaviour-conscious ’, that due allowance for the dignity of others 
is for him tantamount to a commandment, and that in his behaviour 
he is anxious not only to do the correct thing under any given set of 
circumstances but also to do justice to the occasion itself. These ideals 
__ are really universal. Good behaviour in all societies is highly self- 
conscious. In all societies, it consists in consideration for the feelings 
of others, in careful judgement regarding the right kind of conduct 
and deportment in any given situation or on any particular occasion. 
The Chinese also aims at these things, only perhaps more consistently. 
What, then, is peculiarly Chinese in his behaviour? 


~~) Ue ee a a ee 


Ritualistic Origins of Behaviour 
As Sir Harold has also observed, China is a land in which philosophers 
“have devoted themselves almost to the sole end of teaching conduct. 
‘Chinese behaviour is largely moulded by these philosophers, It is a 
long, and an eminently successful, story, which I shall not attempt to 
- summarise in any detail. Briefly, in ancient China, primitive religion 
prescribed an elaborate ritual for the king in his capacity as priest, 
as, for example, at sacrifices. This ritual was given a rational explana- 
tion by Confucius and his followers and made to serve as a sort of 
- moral check on the conduct of the king~as ruler. Needless to say, the 
belief that every act on the part of the king-priest affected the work- 
ings of the universe (in particular, the rain or the harvest) was a 
useful ally to the Confucian school. In any case, the idea was to frame, 
‘interpret, ritual in such a way that, by conforming to ritual in his 
yiour, the king became of necessity a just and moral ruler. 
s in the case of other types of civility discussed by Sir Harold, 
ritual governed originally the behaviour of a minority, the ruler, 
yusehold, his vassals, and ministers. In time, with the adoption 
anism as the official teaching, it was disseminated through 
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an educated class and reached the masses. Only, im this case, it was 


‘not until centuries after Confucius that his code came to have this 


effect, and in the changed society of a centralised empire totally differ- 
ent from the feudal courts for which he had designed it.  ~ 

This ritualistic origin accounts for a good deal in Chinese behaviour 
—the importance attached to ‘ propriety ’, the ‘sense of occasion ’, the 
endless bowings and genuflexions. But there is more to it. The main 
Confucian emphasis in all this is an ethical one, and it is the ethical 


Significance behind them which has kept the outward forms of ritual 


alive. The match-making between ritual and ethics was so successful 
that their union has become almost indissoluble: it is not possible to 
discuss Confucian ethics except in terms of ritual. To the western 
mind, there is something external, even hypocritical, in this state of 
affairs. Yet if one is subjected from infancy to the idea that moral 
choices are conditioned by, and indeed limited to, one’s outward 
response in any given ‘situation, then no doubts would have arisen. 
At least the Chinese is satisfied that moral behaviour is necessarily good 
behaviour, and vice versa. 

There must be a basis to this morality. It is commonly thought to 
be the family system. Its real basis is the sanctity of human relation- 
ships, which I have already mentioned. Certain human relationships 
are regarded as abiding, and carry with them obligations which the 
well-behaved person fulfils as he best may. Above all, he must recog- 
nise the sacred and enduring character of these relationships. In other 
words, once a son always a son (no matter how depraved the father has 
become in the meantime), once a friend always a friend, once a 
disciple always a disciple, and one frames one’s behaviour accordingly. 
In this, ritual is one’s guide, for it transforms one’s reverential feelings 
into reverential behaviour. 

Confucianism recognises only five main human relationships, that 
between ruler and vassal, father and son, elder and younger brother, 
husband and wife, friend and friend, and, in the case of the student, 
a sixth one, that between master and disciple. Rigid stratification of 
these relationships is unfortunate in that it ignores other relationships, 
so that a good deal of room is left to ‘face’. But with its obvious 
limitations, the type of behaviour governed by ritual has satisfied some 
of the deepest needs of this society and has thus been able to per- 


‘ petuate itself century after century. 


Chinese Father and Child 

To summarise, then, good behaviour is for the Chinese ultimately 
behaviour that is in accord with one’s moral relationships to other 
people. Let us see an example of this code of behaviour in action. The 
twentieth-century Chinese, with many western ideas in his head, never- 
theless revolts when he finds an English child addressing its father 
by his Christian name. The truth seems to be that ‘ westernisation ’ 
is on the wane the moment a Chinese of this age becomes a father. 
He is then on the threshold of a new human relationship, one that he 
has always recognised and means to assert. It will be a hard fight to 
persuade him that his offspring must from the first be treated as a 
fellow-creature (and be taught to treat him as a fellow-creature) in a 
world populated by men and women enjoying the same rights as himself 
and all equally important to him. 

Perhaps I may be permitted a personal observation here. I think 
that, carried to its logical conclusion, Confucianism may still have some 
uses in the world today. There are more than five human relationships: 
there are any number of relationships depending on the individual 


concerned, It is my feeling that unless these relationships are recog- 


nised and consciously upheld (if necessary, through such aids as ritual) 
human behaviour will soon be reduced to a few half-mechanical 
responses and be completely at the mercy: of chance and circumstances. 

But there is something valid in Sir Harold’s objection to Confucian 
behaviour. How may the well-behaved Chinese express his individu- 
ality? Not through ritual, in which individuality is submerged. He 
may practise the niceties of etiquette more expertly than others, like 
a gifted artist, but even that is frowned upon as unbecoming the decorum 
demanded by any given human relationship. In China, youths do not 
sparkle before their elders. The answer is that he must retreat to his 
private quarters in the family home, and there, styling himself hermit 
of some mountain, abandon himself to the pleasures of painting and 
calligraphy, or swap verses with some intimate friend. Many Chinese 
have felt the need of this retreat, to the benefit of their friends and 
posterity. The history of Chinese literature is full of poets who led the 
most conventional and correct lives as officials but who left behind the 
most exquisite lines of verse.—Third Programme 
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NEWS DIARY 


September 21-27 


Wednesday, September 21 


General Eduardo Lonardi forms a pro- 
visional Government of Argentina in 
Cordoba 


Steering Committee of the U.N. General 
Assembly decides not to recommend the 
Assembly that it consider the question of 
Cyprus 


Thursday, September 22 


In a speech in the Bundestag Dr. Adenauer 
emphasises the Federal German Govern- 
ment’s claim to speak for all Germans 


A twenty-four-hour strike is called on the 
French railways 


The Independent Television Authority pre- 
sents its first programme 


Friday. September 23 


A message about disarmament from Marshal 
Bulganin to President Eisenhower is 
published 


General Lonardi is sworn in as President 
of the Argentine Republic 


White Paper on the disappearance of the 
former Foreign. Office officials, Maclean 
and Burgess, is published 


Hurricane causes deaths of a number of 
people in Barbados 


Saturday, September 24 
President Eisenhower has a heart attack 


Mr. Khrushchev states that Russia is pre- 
pared to return all Japanese prisoners as 
soon as the state of war between the two 
countries is ended 


The Foreign Secretary leaves London to 
attend the General Assembly of the 
United Nations 


Sunday, September 25 


. The United States recognises the new 
Government of Argentina 


The Rumanian Government announces an 
amnesty for people sentenced for war 
crimes 


M. Faure, the French Prime Minister, 
broadcasts about his Government’s policy 
towards Algeria 


Monday, September 26 


Doctors after examining President Eisen- 
hower hold out hopes of full recovery 


Former Governor of Cyprus is appointed 
Governor of Nyasaland 


Admiral Raeder, German war criminal, is 
released from prison 


Tuesday, September 27 


Western Foreign Ministers meet in New 
York and discuss preparations for Geneva 
conference 


Prime Minister visits atomic energy station 
at Harwell 


Egypt to buy arms from Russia 
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Field-Marshal Sir John’ Harding, Chief of the 

Imperial General Staff; whose appointment as 

Governor and Commander-in-Chief, Cyprus, was 

announced on September 25. The decision to appoint 

a high-ranking Service officer as Governor was made 

in view of ‘the need for concerted action in the 
island to maintain law and order’ 


prcnctety fe 


Lady Fleming, widow of Sir Alexander Fleming, the discoverer 

of penicillin, unveiling a memorial to her husband at Gijon, 

Spain, recently. She is accompanied by the Mayor of Gijon. 

The money for the memorial was raised by voluntary subscrip- 
tion among the people of the town 


Right: Diane Leather (Britain) winning the mile during the 

international athletics match at White City on September 21. 

Her time of 4 minutes, 45 seconds broke her own best perform- 
ance for the women’s one-mile race 


SEPTEMBER 29 1955 


‘biggie 


A demonstrator throwing a portrait of 
General Perén over the balcony of the 
offices of the newspaper La Prensa 
in Buenos Aires on September 23 during 
celebrations welcoming the new pro- 
visional President, General Eduardo 
Lonardi, to the city. La Prensa was one 
of several newspapers seized from their 
owners by the Peronista Government 


coe: 


SEPTEMBER 29 1955 
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‘Cambridge, on Saturday an extension to the. Memorial Court, erected 
ml of the college who died in the second world war, was opened 

it Henry Thirkill. He is seen walking in procession with the Fellows 
ind members of the College past the new buildings 


A stretch of country in the newly 
designated . Northumberland 
National Park. The view is from 
Castle Hill, above Alnham, look- 
ing towards the Cheviot Hills. 


‘ Shelter Flotsam ’, a prize-winning 
tabby kitten at the Hertfordshire 
and Middlesex Cat Club Cham- 


pionship Show at the Royal 

Horticultural Hall, London, last 

week. The kitten had been rescued 

from a dustbin by the Cat Pro- 
tection League 


Bishop: Alphonso Ferroni, a sixty-three-year-old Italian 

Roman Catholic missionary, being carried into Hong Kong 

on September 17 after his release by the Chinese. Bishop 

Ferront, who had been in prison for several years, was 
taken to hospital suffering from malnutrition 


A new roof, specially designed fér the better dispersal of 

smoke and steam, is being erected at Euston Station and is 

expected to be completed this month. The photograph 

shows how the steam from an engine is dispersed over a 

wider area by a smoke board running the length of the 

platform; it then escapes through ventilators at various 
points in the roof 
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Political ‘Broalleale 


? : °M speaking to you were on behalf of the 
- Labour Party. I’m speaking as Vice-Chair- 
‘fs man of the Party, and the name, in case you 
‘ee didn’t catch it, is Percy Knight. Probably 
most of you have never heard of me before. ’m 
fe an ordinary chap, a merchant seafarer by trade, 
and I’m typical of thousands of other ordinary 
+ men and women who make up the Labour Party. 
__ _'They, too, may be called on, one of these days, 
to help to run it. So if I tell you tonight what 
___ brought me into the Labour. Party and why I’ve 
stayed in it and worked for it over forty years, I 
shall be giving you part of the picture of what 

the Labour Party is and how it works. 

I’m a trade unionist. I try to look at politics 

as most trade unionists do—in a practical way. 
I work for the National Union of Seamen and 
my desire ever since I joined the Union has been 
to look after the welfare of our members in the 
-. Merchant Navy. I learned to deal with hard 

_ facts. The sea’s a hard mistress and you have to 
take her as she is. Hard facts taught me that the 
job of making the sailor’s life a better one in- 
volved a lot more than negotiations with the 
employers. 

‘Employment at sea has always Reet governed 
by law so, in my work in the Union, I had to 
take account of that law. When I first went to 
: sea, forty years ago, a great many of the laws 
affecting the sailor were harsh and out of date. 
They were all right for the employers, but they 
7 


one thing, then, that I learned early on; laws 
as well as wage-rates can help to make life hard 
or easy. I also found that the well-being of my 
mates was closely bound up with the state of 
2 world trade. Whenever business was good, the 


But when slumps came—and they came every 
_ few years—there were fewer goods to carry and 
_ the shipping companies fought with each other 
/ for what trade there was. 

That meant cutting freight rates, cutting 


and sometimes unseaworthy vessels, longer 
hours, salt junk instead of fresh meat, even 
- weevils in the flour—anything to undercut the 
_ other man. Now some people call that ‘ healthy 
competition’, but it was never healthy for the 
_ ordinary merchant seaman. The first casualties 
in these trade wars were those who served in the 
ships; they had to choose between no job at all 
and the longer hours with harsh conditions in 
_ vessels for which the only proper description was 
floating slums. Now I had my full taste of these 
. _ hardships both at sea and in port, and I knew 
E 


that the whole system had to be swept away. 
_ So, as well as being a trade unionist, I became 
a socialist, and did my share'at meetings and by 
writings to make sailors politically minded. For 
- @ man with those ideas in his head and those 
= experiences behind him, there was only one party 
Z to join and that was the Labour Party. 
That was a long time ago, and, since then, the 
- trade unions and the Labour Party between them 
have done a great part of the job that I and 
_ many others set out to do. Steady trade-union 
_ pressure has transformed the seaman’s way of 
life. When I went to sea I was paid £4 a month. 
Today in the same kind of ship I should get £32 


_ called the forecastle—with our own wet clothes 
ss hanging around, and sometimes ate our meals 


bore hard on ordinary sea-faring men. That is - 


- fight for better conditions became a bit easier. — 


wages, throwing sailors out of work, using old — 


a month. In those days we slept in one room—_ 
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off our knees in the same room. Today, i in many 
modern ships, every man has his own cabin and 
there are separate ara rooms and recreation 
rooms. 

That was. what the unions achieved in the 
years of tough negotiation. But politics—Labour ~ 
politics—has also helped. New Merchant Ship- 
‘ping Acts were passed to make some of the new 
conditions compulsory. For instance, the law 
compels the shipowner to bring a sick sailor back 


‘to a home port, instead of leaving him to fend ~ 


for himself as he used to. And today the law 
obliges the shipowner to give merchant searnen 
a square deal in many other ways. Those, then, 
are some of the gains we’ ve won by political 
action. _ 

But the bigaes? gain of all was one that affects 
all of us. It was political action, and only 
political action, that got rid of the slumps which 
were the worst enemy of trade-union effort. 
While booms and slumps were following each 
other every few years, the toughest and even the 
strongest trade unions were weakened. They 
went up on the wave with every boom and slid © 
back into the trough with every slump. It was 
political action that gave the trade unions some- 
thing to fight with in bad years as well as good, 
by giving them unemployment insurance and 
welfare services. And it’s to political action we 
have still to look to keep trade flowing evenly. 
‘That’s why my Union and so many others were 
forced into politics. 

Now I know how some people reply to 


_ that. No doubt, they say, it’s all true. No 


doubt the conditions you describe did drive 
the trade unions into political action and so 
bring the Labour Party into power forty-five 
years after it was first thought of. But those days 
are over, people say. Nowadays everybody be- 
lieves in full employment and the welfare state. 


_ So they say: the Labour Party’s job is done and 


the trade unions can drop out of politics and go 

back to purely industrial action. ; 
We’ve all heard that kind of argument before. 

And there’s some truth in it. Some truth, but 


nothing like the whole truth. It’s true that the 


Labour Party has taught its opponents a great 
deal. It’s true that today the farmers, the shop- 
keepers, and the best employers all look to the 
Government to maintain a steady flow of trade. 


‘But then, we expected them to change their 


minds. It’s because we were sure the majority 


_ of the British people would face the facts when 


they saw them that we pinned our faith to 
democratic methods and made the whole 


Labour Movement the first line of defence 
against communism. 


But there are a lot of other truths we have to 
face, too. The first is that full employment, the 
Welfare State, and a high standard of Jiving 


didn’t come by themselves, and they won’t stay 


unless we take positive steps to preserve them. 
The old, wicked, idea that if everybody looked 


for his own advantage we should all come out — 


right in the end is dead—but far too many 
people either don’t know it’s dead or are still 
prepared to look for selfish advantage if they get 
a chance. They’re ready to rock the boat if we 
let them, and it’s our job to see that nobody 
does let them. The nation’s economy won’t run 
itself. It has to be steered like a ship, and steer- 
ing is the job of the government. So there are 
two questions we are surely entitled to ask of the 


_ mean falling living standards, or unemployment, — 


_ government of the days questions we © have pe 
to ask now. BP hoe ud 
The first question is this: is the Government” <i 


_ running the country’s affairs properly so that — 


the future of full employment | is safe in #3" 
hands? And the second question is: have we: vq 
got a Government with vision and a purpose; is 
it awake to all those things that are still wrong 
with society today; has it got plans to right. - 
these wrongs and make of Britain a better and ey 
brighter place? iy 

These are two simple common-sense tests by. 
~which you and I as citizens are entitled to mea- 
sure the actions and policies of governments and = aM 
political parties. Let us look at them a bit closer. ; 
Let’s take the first question: is the nation’s - 
economy shipshape? No sensible person, least of — 
all a trade unionist, can be pleased that Britain — 
has run into economic trouble again, for the 
first to suffer if these troubles get worse, will be 
the ordinary trade unionist and his family. But 
the facts today are very different from what we 
were led to expect at the general election. only 
four months ago. All the talk then was about 
tory freedom and tory prosperity. 

Well, we’ve got the tory freedom all right, tar! 
our prosperity is endangered as a result. The 
tories are behaving as if Britain was in a posi-_ 
tion to gamble and take chances. They’ve en- 
couraged irresponsible speculation without due 
regard. to the effect this was bound to have on 
other members of the community. And that, I 
submit, is a dangerous game. If 50,000,000 
people, squeezed into these small islands, are to 
enjoy good living standards in a highly com- 
petitive world, we have got to make sure that we 
are using everything we’ve got to the best ad- 
vantage all the time. We have to keep our eye on 
the compass. The whole of the nation’s affairs — 
have to be guided and steered with a sure hand. 
Exports in particular just can’t be left to look 
after themselves. If manufacturers can sell their 
goods at home too easily, we can’t expect them  _— 
to go to the effért and expense needed to sell 
them abroad. Surely that’s commonsensey and — 
human nature. : ~~ a <2 

So it’s the job of any government in present 
circumstances to make it harder to sell at home 
_ and easier to sell abroad. There’s no other way 
of keeping up exports. But the Conservative 
Government have consistently refused to face 
this responsibility—refused in the name of what — 
they call ‘Conservative freedom’. And the re- 
sult? You know and the whole world knows the _ 
answer to that. Exports haven’t risen as they _ 
should, and month by month we are eating into 
the bit that had been put away for a rainy day. 3 
‘Our reserves are still far too and Con- 2 
servative freedom is making them-smaller, And 
if the day comes when there’s not enough left in ~ 
the kitty to buy the imports we need, then we — ae 
shall just have to do without them, That will 


or both. ot 
Oh, I know the Conservatives talk about the — 
need for exports, but talk is not enough. Ask 
any merchant sailor who's been abroad, and he'll — 
tell you that it is plain for everybody to see how 
our competitors are gradually getting ng Foot nt < 
markets which previously were ours. So we need 
action, too. Now, Labour Ministers bo’ 
and acted—and for the last three’ 
Labour Government Britain’s exports 
by ten per cent cach year. Tory ta 


ng, ge antl is” 
of our difficulties. And 
ull employment i is to 


day; has it aot plans to 
' make. of Britain a better 
you, in other words, 


aa Disk said that 
was divided into two nations, a nation 
e rich | and a nation of the poor. Labour 


b isn’ t finished, not by any means. 
t me give you a few examples. We’ ve fast 
me two nations today in the matter of old 
pensions, I’m one of those lucky ones with 
r superannuation scheme to fall back on 
here I retire. There are plenty like me in the 
armed forces, the public services, local govern- 
nent, in some nationalised industries, and in 
ome good private firms. But there’s another 


b 
. 


ibe aa ‘question ° have re 
ent with vision and a Purpose; ; 


ir job. =. 
“ nate ones may Baws been able to put a he away 
themselves but most of them will have to rely | 


for their old age on a £2 a week pension, with 
‘some. supplementation perhaps from _ the 


_ National Assistance Board, if they’re not too 


proud to go to it. Now do we want our nation 
divided in this way? 
Then take housing. There, again, there are 


- two nations. I am not referring now to the old 


we 


_ division between rich and poor or to the division 


between those in good houses and those in bad 
—although these problems are still with us. But. 
I am concerned tonight with a new division that 
has grown up between those who pay a reason- 


able amount for their housing and those who ° 


have to pay far too much. The luckier ones in- 


mnservatives 4G build a-better Britain? — 
ere are sg unresolved ee 


clude most council-house tenants and owner 


occupiers, and many who live in rent-controlled 
houses. But there are a great many others, in- 


cluding lots of young married couples, who can- 


- not get a council house and who cannot afford 


- so-called fittings, or they will have to pay a high 
to make Britain truly one nation—but — 


to buy a house of their own. To get a decent 
flat they will have to pay an exorbitant sum for 


rent for inferior furnished accommodation. 
Either way, they are saddled with a burden 
which in many cases is nearly intolerable. This, 
too, is an injustice which we must remove. 
We cannot leave this problem to solve itself. 

Two nations in old age, two nations in 
housing conditions, and two nations at school, 
too. Britain is still a country where children 


don’t start life with an equal chance. I’m not 


talking only about the separation between public 


school and state education. I’m thinking about 


pee. ‘Letters to the Editor 


‘examination ha 0 on = ae grammar 


re! promotion from Ge lower ie ee i 


are too many easy pickings for the children who * a \ 


chose’ the right parents or went to the right 


schools. There are still too many managements _— 


who do nothing to give their work people the 
full benefits of improvements in industry. Even 
with those that pay good wages, the shareholders 
too often have first pick when things are getting 
better. Now, don’t get me wrong on this. ’m 
not preaching confiscation. If shareholders really 


_ risk their money they are entitled to a reasonable 


return on their investment. But if investment 
doesn’t involve undue risk—and it doesn’t in — 
many of our biggest public companies today—is 


‘it right that the shareholder should be better 


rewarded than the man or the woman who has 
put all the labour and skill of a lifetime into 
that industry? Here is a deep human problem 
which must be solved, if we are not to continue oa 
to have two nations. 

These are just a few examples of the ‘jobs 
waiting to be done. They’re my answer to 
those who say there’s no need for a Labour 
Party any more. Welfare services, employment, 
and a high standard of living must be made 
secure. But -they’re not all. Most of our fellow- 


' countrymen have an ideal to serve. They want 


to go on building a better Britain until we be- 
come truly one nation. For that they need the 
Labour Party more than ever and the Labour 

Party needs them. 


_ THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 
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The “Real Problem of Cyprus a 

- Sir,—Questionable though it be whether is 
posed or answered ‘ the real problem of Cyprus’, 
ic Thomas Rapp (THE LISTENER, September 
has undoubtedly reiterated the official British 
sion of it which purposes to present this 
untry as the disinterested arbiter between a 
ceful and defenceless Turkey and a militant. 
d expansionist Greece, A systematic campaign 
been launched in grandiloquent phrases de- 
uncing the ‘ terrorist activities” of ‘ irrespons- 
ible and disloyal Cypriots’. 

§ Of course nobody ever asked what other course 
of action was open to these people, or sought 
stify the claims advanced for their allegiance 


e to recall the moral: and material support 


d eA cate? In ELF she 
by skilfully advancing Turkish 
a spite of provisions under Article 15 
‘Treaty of Lausanne. The islands, of 

d tie Nor to iS noe in whose 


an to: sorta its freedom by 
> Kingdom of Greece of which 


ie present regime. It would be useful how- 


Hellenic spexkd: Why ihoatd the panel of: 


self-determination which gave Turkey the sanjak 
of Alexandretta be ruled out in the present case? 


Were geographical proximity a valid criterion, 


perpetuate her occupation of the . 


outside the frontiers 
and the 


Britain would have been the first loser, And: 
Greece would have had to surrender all her 
major islands which control the approaches to 
the much more important ports of Smyrna and 
Istambul. Nor can former Byzantine or Otto- 
man frontiers provide a helpful guide. The 
boundaries of modern Turkey have been fixed 
by the Treaty of Lausanne by Article 16 of 
which she renounced ‘all right and title whatso- 
ever over or respecting the territories situated 
in the present treaty 
islands other than those over 
which her sovereignty is recognised in the said 
Treaty ’. 

Britain has done little to convince outside 
observers that the present animosities and wild 
manifestations of Turkish jingoism are not the 
fruit of a Conservative policy of divide et 
impera, And the question immediately arises— 
the only ‘real problem’ in the whole Cyprus 
issue—whether Britain thinks it according to 


her own and Nato’s best long-term interests that © 
her ‘ responsibilities’ in the Middle East should 


be carried out in that way. 
Yours, etc., 
Sandon: N.W.6 DEMETRIOS ARGYRIADES * 


Sir,—Sir Thomas Rapp said that the British 
forces now being sent to Cyprus ‘will work 


under a severe handicap, for, after seventy-seven 


‘ 


< 
a The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 


years. of British rule, comparatively few 
Cypriots speak English fluently, and so close — 
contacts with the population are not easy to 


- establish ’. 


How typical that remark is of the Anglo- 
Saxon coloniser! A Cypriot might well reply: 
‘Why should we learn to speak English fluently ? 


‘It is rather for the British to learn our language 


if they wish to govern us with understanding ’. 
If the Cypriots had occupied the Isle of Wight 
in 1878, what should we think if they now com- — 
plained that comparatively few of the islanders 
spoke Greek fluently? 
Yours, etc., 


Yeovil School, Somerset. L. E. REES 


The Feminine Paradox 

Sir,—The talks on the dual personality of 
women by Mrs. Scott-Maxwell (THE LISTENER, 
September 15, 22, and 29) open up a subject of 
immense importance for the new era of con-. 
scious understanding. I do not however agree 
that the way to contentment for girl children 
is to convince them that the male side of their 
personalities will present itself at a later date, 

In the last thirty years I have told several girl 


children of two-and-a-half to three years and 


many under ten years, who were showing envy 
of a boy’s external sexual apparatus, that they 
have just as interesting parts of their bodies 
internally, which ‘no boy and no Daddy’ ever 
has. This was accompanied on each occasion by 
a demonstration of the location of ‘ the wonder- 


rata-tat-tat..... 


You only sent the order off the day before 
= yesterday and here they are safely packed at the 
front door, just the records you wanted. 


Thousands of people all-over the world rely on 
Imhofs to supply them with all their record needs 
and every day hundreds of records are despatched 
from our shop in New Oxford Street. 


Our Postal Record Service has been in operation 
for many years and has gained a reputation for 
speed, safety and reliability that is unequalled 
anywhere in Great Britain. It is a boon to anyone 
who finds it impossible or inconvenient to shop 
for their records personally. 


If you have difficulty in obtaining the records you 
want locally or are simply too busy to buy them 


during the week we may be able to save you a. 


; great deal of time and trouble. 


Our huge stock of records of all types and makes enables us to supply 
promptly any record currently pressed in this country as well as connoisseur 
and foreign pressings. 

Each record is carefully examined before i and is securely packed 
in special boxes by experienced staff. 


Please write or phone for full details of this scheme 
or call in and see us at our shop in New Oxford Street. 


RECORDS : HIGH FIDELITY EQUIPMENT : RADIO : TELEVISION 


Alfred Imhof Limited (Dept. LA) 


112-116 New Oxford Street London WC1 ~=Museym 7878 (20 lines) 
e y 4 


The reputation of London’s oldest and largest record shop is 


your guarantee of first class service at all times. 


_ @ Prompt and easy withdrawal. 


Tg aa 
in the Sita 
2 Entertainment 
Business” 


The entertainment of the people’is very big businéss- nis Wakdipst 
The charm of the Victorian drawing room has succumbed to the 


- competition of radio and -television, ° national sporting events and» 


indoor and outdoor amusement in all its forms. ~ ; P A 


As the use of machines provides more leisure for the workers ~ 
so will the mass production of entertainment grow and new ideas 
will be born. ; 


Martins Bank serves the entertainment industry in every field. 
and with its policy of decentralisation enables expert examination 
and quick decisions to be given over financial problems in which - 
the aid-of the Bank is sought. 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


London District Office? 68 Lombard St., SOK 
HEAD OFFICE: WATER STREET. LIVERPOOL 2 


Total Assets (as at 30th June 1955) £330,928,759 


Shares that do 
not depreciate 
10 
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INCOME 
TAX PAID) 


<4 SUBSCRIPTION SHARES 
For small sums of 5/- and upwards at any time. 
On reaching £25 a paid-up share i is issued and 
‘the subscription share i is kept open for further 


investments. 


PAID-UP SHARES > 


Paid-up Shares are issued in multiples of £25. 
The Lambeth Building Society’s shares bought at 
their face value are repaid attheir face value. They 
are not subject to any fluctuation whatsoever. 
In addition there are the following advantages. 
@ No stamp duty, commission or other charges. 
@ Income Tax paid by the Society. 

@ Security of over 100 years standing. 4 


These shares give a return equivalent to £5.13. 1d. per cent, and £5.4. 4d. 
per cent respectively, subject to Income Tax at 8/6 in the £. 


The Secretary will be pleased to send you full particulars : 


LAMBETH = 


BUILDING SOCIETY 2417000" 
Dept. WA, 112 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, <r 
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se the nature of my abnormality i in being 
ware of ‘the mist of not-being’ 
Florida Scott-Maxwell. How unbalanced I 
ust be not to acknowledge this “maddening - 
dox*! What an unnatural child I must have 
not sof have considered myself inferior in 
agirl! 


y daughter aged six feels vastly superior to 
brothers because they will never be able to 
babies in their tummies, and she will. My 
sister” ‘and I at that age were ‘not so enlightened 
§ about the future functions of our bodies, but 


clothes were so dull. As I developed, I was 
envious of boys for one thing only: 
‘not inconvenienced by menstruation. This cer- 
tainly was not a feeling of inferiority. I felt no 
desire to be a steeplejack or to train lions; I 
could ride a boy’s bike as easily as a boy, and 
could ‘swim as well as my male contem- 
D oraries. 
How blind I must be, not to have seen my 
function as a wife! * She sees that as long as 
© wears a mask resembling him he is at one 
with himself ’. Looking back over eight years 


and many in which my husband has. 
He has never wished me to be his 
‘or I to be one. I have not been ready 
to ite whoever he imagines me to be: I have 


fied and grown. We are very happy. 
Mrs. Scott-Maxwell a mother? How can 
describe pregnancy as ‘emptiness’? Preg- 


} 


of i imagination, even though the body i is encum- 
As time goes on she needs four Pairs of 
pees, eight ears’. How true! But . ‘ tired 
battered “with living . . > What utter 
Sisense! Is it only. women who are tired, who 
ve many claims on their time and energy? 
Mrs. Scott-Maxwell: ‘No garnered 


liom has said to women: 


not be said to any man whose vocation is 
tive? A true marriage is a life of giving and 
ng by both partners, and when there are 
dren ‘of the marriage a woman’s life is com- 
petitive, balanced, and happy. =—* 
=a Yours, ¢tc.; : 
NS ae MOuty Horne 


eS Binns ‘Trust’ 

Your critic’s remarks (THE Fadi pleat! 
22) om the newly begun television 
t’ were particularly apt. And 


_ THEODORE FAITHFULL: 7 
I am not a psychologist, and so I tanndt a 
described | 


Mrs. Scott-Maxwell asserts that little girls are 
tre oubled ‘by a sense of their own inferiority. | 


were desperately ‘sorry for boys because "their = 


they were 


been myself, and that self has changed and modi- — 


nancy is a time of great happiness, of liveliness 


“As you will give, - 
sure that you give from fullness ” ’. Should 


yf ee ad wilt Dr. aie is ettee ol 
entitled to his viewpoint it would seem only 


‘natural and fair that the panel should include 


- someone who might enliven the somnolence of 
_ our Sunday afternoons by counteracting in a 


correspondingly slick fashion with truths which, 
_ we hope, would be a trifle more profound. (Lady 
Pakenham certainly made a noble effort whilst 
tending to pull her punches, as no doubt befits a 
lady.) The, stimulus of Dr. Huxley’s presence on 
‘The Brains Trust’ should not be wasted—and 
the point at which entertainment value and 
‘moral and intellectual fairness coincide might 
Prove a nice one. © 


acdc: S.W.1 


Yours, etc., : 
Davip BALEARD-THOMAS 


Oxford and Cambridge 

Sir,—I read with deep appreciation most of 
Mr. St. John-Stevas’ talk ‘Oxford and Cam- 
bridge: a Comparison’ (THE LISTENER, Sep- 
tember 15). But I think the interpretation he 
places on Mr. E. M. Forster’s distrust of all 
‘religions’: when they become powerful is in- 
‘correct. In Mr. Forster’s case, this may or 
may not reflect a willing agnosticism. But the 
‘same attitude is not incompatible with a posi- 
tion of faith. Kierkegaard’s faith was a pas- 
sionate protest against the organised Pro- 
testantism of his day, and it was a Catholic 
historian who framed the dictum: ‘ Power tends 
to corrupt, and absolute power corrupts abso- 
lutely ’. I was intellectually reared in the Cam- 
bridge of twenty years ago, in which, as Mr. St. 
John-Stevas suggests, Bloomsbury and the 
Spanish War represented the alternative poles; 
and I was converted to Protestant Christianity 
two years ago. I do not find this position incon- 
_sistent with a deliberate hope that the present 
“religious revival will never place one religious 
institution in a position where it can crush all 
rivals, producing a spiritual variant of 1984. 
_. The fact that the Bloomsbury group was 
‘sustained by its contact with a collegiate institu- 
tion is not relevant, since the need for small 
organisations to provide amenities through 
which intellectuals can be fruitfully brought 
together is obvious: their character only changes 
when they become dominant. As a Trinity man, 
I must protest that the aesthetic eclecticism of 
King’s was never unchallenged by the social 
consciousness of Trinity! Surely it is no coinci- 
dence that serious religious thought is only 
found today in countries where faithful and 
freethinkers are fairly evenly balanced, as in 
France and England. This is not to deny that 
serious devotion is found in countries like Spain 
or Ireland, where one religious attitude domi- 
nates. But it is on the combination of intellectual 


- thought and unworldly purpose that the human- 


ist heritage depends. 


Yours, etc., 
aie. GRATTAN FREYER 
Sir,—Mr. Norman St. John-Stevas tries with 
one cuff to smite both southern Ireland and the 
Catholic Church, when, speaking of religion, 
he says that “the spectacle of Europe being 
communised is today an unattractive one, but 
then so is its conversion into an extension of 
southern Ireland 
He suggests that if al] Europe were Catholic 
again, its nations would be indistinguishable in 
character from southern Ireland. He also sug- 
gests that life in southern Ireland is of such a 
character as to compare in unpleasantness with 
life under communist rule. 
Although Irish and Catholic, I feel no annoy- 


Ireland, surely it “is cot. merely because 
: Part of its People i is Catholic! — 


Yours, etc., 


Dublin | GERARD CLARKE oly 


Poctut of Rrarka Benndit ae ‘. 


Sir,—I notice that in THE LIsTENER for. 


September 22, Mr. St. John Ervine refers to 
the scene of Esther Waters as ‘laid.in the Five 
Towns’. Surely he is mistaking this for George 
Moore’s A Mummer’s Wife which does in fact 
commence in the Five Towns. The scene of 
Esther Waters is first Sussex, then Lae then 
Sussex once more. 


: Yours, etc., ; 
Three Bridges VERONICA M. S. WILSON 


Portrait of H. G. Wells 

Sir,—Your correspondents who have argued 
about the accuracy of H. G. Wells’ Outline of 
History may be interested in the following note 
which appears in Senor de Madariaga’s S$ pain 
(second impression, 1946: page 461): 

In his Outline of History, Mr. Wells deals 
with the whole history of the Spanish Empire, 
discovery, exploration and colonisation, in which 
there is less room for facts than for errors. I 
have repeatedly drawn his attention to his 
responsibility in the matter, but without success. 


He did not know he was wrong when he wrote 


these preposterous paragraphs. He now knows 


and sticks to them. 

I would take the side of those correspondents 
who value the memory of Wells’ frank and 
generous nature. And yet we must admit that 
people who have no special knowledge of a 
difficult discipline simply do not write a popular 
synopsis of that subject except to put across 


views of their own. For Wells was not good 


at preventing his preconceptions from choosing 
his facts for him. But this need not obscure his 
personal merits and the qualities of imagina- 
tion by which he is worthy to be remembered, — 
although we should recognise in it one of the 


- most common and far-reaching confusions of - 


our time.—Yours, etc., 


Old Aberdeen PETER N. DUNN 


Conditioned Air 
Sir,—May one hope that when Mr. Magnus 


Pyke (THE LISTENER, September 15) next visits © 


the Pierian spring, he may learn not to confuse 
wood pulp, the main raw material of the rayon 
industry, with sawdust, a highly estimable but 
entirely different commodity. 

_ Yours, etc., 


London, W.C.2 G. W. ANDREW 


Chemicals for Adam’s Garden 

Sir,—Mr. Pyke, in ‘Chemicals for Adam’s 
Garden’ (THE LISTENER, September 22), spoke 
of the philosophical problem of ‘ defining what 
a weed is’ and added: 
say that it is a plant out of place’. 

Emerson’s definition is worth recalling. ‘ What 
is a weed? A plant whose virtues have not yet 
been discovered ’. 


London, W.8 


Yours, etc., 
MARGARET MACKENZIE 


Among books recently received are: A Minority in 
Britain: Social Studies of the Anglo-Fewish Com- 
munity, edited by Maurice Freedman (Valentine, 
Mitchell, 21s.); The Devil, by Giovanni Papini, 
translated by Adrienne Foulke (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, 15s.); Surprising Mystics, by Herbert 
Thurston {Burns and Oates, 18s.); and The Sleep- 
ing Beauty, by Ralph Harper (Harvill, 10s. 6d.). 
= 


“It is all very well to 


-achievement. There is also a- 


tormented 


IKE second novels, second exhibitions are often disappointing when 


John Bratby held a first one-man-show at the Beaux-Arts 
Gallery which was widely and enthusiastically acclaimed; there 
were even some pictures sold. Now he is with us again, at the same 
gallery, this time occupying both its rooms, Too soon, one might have 


thought. No, not a moment too soon. Even allowing for his having — 
been outstanding among his contemporaries a year ago, Bratby’s pro- 


gress since then has been very impressive. Although the present exhibi- 
tion includes a series of really bad seascapes done in Sicily, considered 
_ as a whole it reveals a deeper Undetsa eee of the medi a greater 
assurance in his vision, an al- 
together richer and more solid 


decided change of mood. The. 
desperation in his desire to get 
hold of things remains, but in 
general the sense of a nervous, 
excitement has 
given way to a sheer exhilara- 
tion’ in the presence of the 
things and people round him 
and in the light that binds 
them together. 

Bratby is one of the several 
painters in their late twenties 
and early thirties, both in this 
country and across the Chan- 
nel, who mainly depict com- 
monplace domestic subjects: 
indeed, to the kitchen sink 
Bratby has now added the 
wateér-closet (in two versions, 
one with the seat up and one 
with it down). But in the light 
of Bratby’s new exhibition, the 
others (Rebeyrolle, Minaux, 
Buffet, Middleditch, Smith, 
etc.) appear more than ever as 
sentimental illustrators or as 
old-fashioned aesthetes in dis- 
guise. The reason for this is 
that Bratby’s painting seems 
free of anything gratuitous, 
affected, doctrinaire—whether 
in form or in content or in its 
choice of subject (so that there 
is nothing silly in the paintings ; 
of a lavatory, as there would certainly be if nen were done in a 
self-conscious spirit) or, above all, in its affinities with the past. 
Thus his reminiscences of van Gogh appear to spring not from a desire 
to exploit van Gogh but simply from doing what comes naturally. This 
does not mean that he has not benefited consciously from van Gogh’s 
example, for it is in the paintings of the lavatory, where there is clearly 
a direct stylistic indebtedness—especially in colour—to van Gogh, 
‘that he has best clarified and crystallised his vision. 

Even more than Bratby, Gerald Wilde is a painter for whom the 
canvas is there to be assaulted rather than caressed, the colours on 


his palette to be enjoyed rather than subdued. ‘Only, for him the. 
. excitement has more terror than rapture. The impact of the fifty or so. 
paintings, ‘gouaches, graphic works, and textile designs which form his 
-uneven and less than perfectly representative. retrospective exhibition 
at the I.C.A. is of a turbulence so fantastic that it borders on incoher- 


ence. And the point of his art is precisely that it courts and evades 


- disorder as if disorder were an eternally present threat of disaster. 


_ This particular kind of tragic sense, this compulsion towards the 
& 


By DAVID SYLVESTER 


the first has been an outstanding success. Just about a year ago > 


‘Three People at a a Table® » by John Bratby: from the =e ibition at the Beaux Arts 
Sec in Bruton Place 


\\ 


_Vertiginous, the convulsive, the risk, is something mine ‘which we have 


been made familiar through the art of ‘Soutine.. Where Wilde differs in 
his approach from Soutine is, first, in his readiness to allow figuration 
to be swept away by the tempestuous rhythms and forces that hurl 


themselves through his paintings, and, secondly, in the far greater com- 


plexity of those rhythms and forces. Centrifugal forces, centripetal 
forces, diagonal rhythms, swirling rhythms, jagged rhythms, queasy 
undulating rhythms—all are opposed in a painting by Wilde and 
miraculously balanced on the edge of chaos. To look at the serene, 
almost topographical, little study of the Horse Guards Parade is to 
see why: Wilde is an artist the paroxysmal violence of whose gestures 
43 . is balanced by a most delicate 
and precise control of colour 
and design's ji..7- ae 
But it is not just a question 
of bringing these opposing 
forces into a tenuous equili- 
brium. The outcome of all the 
" expense of energy and passion 
is a denial of all exuberance. 
Through the collision of tur- 
bulent rhythms, movement is 
everywhere checked, deflected, 
_ inhibited, so that in the end 
‘the tempo of these works is a 
slow one. The groups of half- 
formed figures in settings, the 
_ intricate webs of half-remem- 
bered images of cities, twist 
and turn heavily, sadly, and 
all the shouting — colours. are 
muffled in a brooding silence. 
At his best (as in Nos. 19, 
26, 28, 33, and 38), this un- 
even artist is one of the out- 
standing exponents’ working 
anywhere today of a kind of 
painting depending on auto- 
mation, and this retrospective 
exhibition should do much to 
rectify the discrepancy be- 
* tween his importance and his 
- existing reputation outside a 
‘limited circle. Whether the 
time is equally ripe for the 
retrospective exhibition at the 
Whitechapel Art Gallery of 
Michael Ayrton, who is only 


\ 


- thirty- four years of age, is less certain. Yet genius has left us many 


imperishable monuments by men younger than Ayrton is, and he 
has the precocity of genius: he had already * withdrawn from the stage 
[i.e., theatre design] and the field of criticism’ at twenty-five, as we 
are told in the magnificent catalogue, worthy of any master. Ayrton’s 


_ painting, moreover, already represented in the collections of a variety 
of important people, pe all the qualities which make for a brilliant 


career. ‘ 
It achieves a surface texture as suavely smooth as that of plastics 


It succeeds in recording the features of objects so that they are 


immediately recognisable, without establishing any pictorial connection 
between them. The ideals it embodies of beauty, ugliness, adolescence, 


_ senility, sickness, and health should have an irresistible appeal to the 
- middlebrow, being both pretentious and: deeply conventional. The- com- 


positions with figures have all the enigmatic suggestiveness of t 
problem-picture. The drawing. and design seem’ to pay tribute 
great humanist tradition in Italian painting while really cheapening it. 
Sac in short, is an achievement not al Pee to = ete 1% 
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reserved yet impulsive .. . 


Edward Eldar. His Life and Music 
By Diana M. McVeagh. Dent. 18s. 


“Elgar, 0M. A Study of a Musician 


By Percy M. Young. Collins. 30s. 
‘THE APPEARANCE Of two books about Edward 


_ Elgar at a time when his music seems to be 
entering an eclipse suggests that if an eclipse is 
_ in the offing it will be only temporary. People 
- do not trouble to write books about men whose 
_ work is dead beyond recall. Especially do they 
_ hold their hand and refrain from the kind of 
_ work Miss McVeagh has so successfully accom- 


plished, in which sympathetic insight and the 
scholar’s cool research, each the result of doubt- 


less laborious enquiry, are finely balanced. The 
- other book is bigger, though its value is less. 
It is slightly old-fashioned in its Edwardian 


abundance. Where Miss McVeagh uses one 
word Mr. Percy Young can generally be relied 
on to employ two. 

But although in a sense these books are com- 
plemenwry one to the other, they are distinct. 
‘Their differences are more numerous than their 
similarities and they must be treated separately. 
Miss McVeagh stands away from her subject, 
not in aloof abstraction but far enough to get 


the biography into perspective and the music 


‘in not too finicking detail. She looks at the 
‘man with a rather quizzical, but kindly gaze; 
by which it is not meant to suggest that her 
attitude is condescending, for that is in no way 
the case. She sees Elgar as a sensitive human 
being, a hypetsensitive social creature and a 
highly temperamental artist. ‘He could be tact- 
less. He could be rude’. That having been said, 
the next sentence puts the matter in proper 
perspective. ‘ His sensitive, shy nature hid itself 
behind a gruff, abrupt facade .. . ’ Such a read- 
ing of his character is a valuable corrective, 
because it was only the facade that we the public 
saw. And seeing merely the Elgar of the ‘ Pomp 
and Circumstance’ marches we looked vainly for 
some sign that this was the same man who could 
write the symphonies. That gruff exterior mask- 
ing the sensitive reality beneath, in that dicho- 
tomy how like Elgar was to Stanford. The famous 
quarrel between those two, which has left an 
infamous legend that has wrongly harmed both 
men, is spoken of in this book and again -Miss 


_ McVeagh earns our respect for the fairness of 


her verdict which shows Elgar in a mood of 

“sardonic suspicion’? and Stanford justifiably 
exacerbated at Elgar’s remarks about English 
composers who were inept enough to imagine 


_ they could write rhapsodies; and that at a time 
when Stanford had already written two Irish 


Rhapsodies. 
Tactlessness is a generous estimate of Elgar’s 
‘behaviour in that instance. But at the end Miss 


_ McVeagh has the right thing to say. * Callous 


yet considerate, suspicious yet warm-hearted, 
? all those strange 
‘yet human contradictions in Elgar she sees 


clearly, and, as far as may be, she explains them. 


that she has not given more space to this 
d been allowed many more music examples. 
» has noteworthy things to say about style 
ind technique, especially as affecting Elgar’s 
orchestration. On paper it looks thick. Under 
he hands of a skilled conductor it becomes 
pg translucent. Though not the dis- 
peng i Miss MceVeagh is the first 
bE ster in terms of Elgar’s fine 


points that have been well taken in this book. 
’ Mr. Young’s bulky volume adds relatively 
little to what Miss MeVeagh has said. In two 
instances his book supplements hers, however, 
with some additional information based on 
material to which he has had access presumably 
denied to her. He quotes, for instance, copiously 
from Lady Elgar’s diary. At first one is amused, 
then bored and eventually rather ashamed at 
looking over her shoulder as she confides these 


poor intimacies to paper. Mr. Young ends his_ 


discussion of the music by giving details of the 
lay-out of Elgar’s unfinished opera, ‘The 
Spanish Lady ’. These would have been interest- 
ing had more quotations been given from the 
sketches than the few that appear here. 


Good Behaviour. By Harold Nicolson. 
Constable. 21s. 
“We carry in our heads always’, wrote Yeats, 
‘that form of society aristocracies create now 
and again for some brief moment at Urbino or 
Versailles. We too despise the mob and suffer 
at its hands, and when we are happiest we have 
some little post in the house of Duke Frederick 
where we watch the proud dreamless world with 
humility . 
But Sir Harold Nicolson, with his experience of 
diplomacy at a timé when aristocracies still kept 
something of their traditional trappings, has no 
illusions; the humility, to his Gibbonian eye, 
would seem servility, and the society which 
thrived on it ‘of crude ostentation, of intricate 
inanity, of exasperated grandeur’. The extreme 
amenity of his prose may disguise from his 
readers that Sir Harold devotes as many pages 
to the acid criticism of types of civility as to 
their historical evocation. ‘The book has been 
written with serious purpose. ‘In this study 
I am not considering either aesthetics or ethics. 
I am considering successive types of civility with 
the desire to reach at least a few conclusions as 
to what elements in old patterns of behaviour 
should be adopted by the classless society to- 
wards which Europe and America are now 
tending’. No. final conclusions, however, are 
explicitly drawn. Sir Harold indeed turns to 


_the United States from which he hopes a new 


civility will be engendered, but he refuses to do 
more than enumerate his ‘incomprehensions’ 
when confronted by this society. Yet when the 
reader puts down this absorbing volume he will 
have been exposed to the author’s credo: ‘I 
believe that civility, however it may alter its 
shape and colouring, is based upon reason and 
affection which, in spite of recent evidence, are 
eternal’; and the book’s implicit purpose will 
have been achieved. 

It will be seen that the stance, unlike that of 
Yeats, is liberal-humanist. But since the imposi- 
tion of sectarian labels is one of the baser forms 
of incivility it would be more courteous to say 
that this study is entirely personal to the author, 
and that his temperament admirably qualifies 
him to diagnose the ills which attack patterns 
of behaviour. For he is impatient with cere- 
monial, he cannot bear to waste his time, he is 
suspicious of gravitas and decorum (‘I do not 
rate. dignity of behaviour very high in my list of 
virtues’) and he is allergic to etiquette and 
deportment. We become aware, as he proceeds, 
that Castiglione’s ‘ sprezzatura’, which he trans- 
lates ‘ spontaneity’ or ‘ easy-goingness’, is his 
touchstone. It refuses China, it destroys Ver- 
sailles; it joyfully accepts the fragile moments 
of Athens (‘ something simultaneously nervous 
and serene’) and Devonshire House (‘the old 
conception of sprezzatura enlarged into ...a 
good-humoured imsouciance’). The enemy is 
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less the barbarian and the philistine than 
civility’s Own capacity to ossify itself. In the 
end it is not so much civilised élites that we 
are considering as civilised individuals. The 
pages on Chaucer, Shakespeare and Goethe are 
the most spirited in the whole book. 

Yet this personal-equipment for the appraisal 
of manners does make it hard for the author 
to sympathise with certain patterns of behaviour, 
of which his revulsion from the Chinese is an 
example. Certainly the ritual elaborations of 
Confucius must seem incomprehensible to those 
whose sprezzatura renders them impatient of 
metaphysical considerations. But when Con- 
fucius ceremoniously fluttered his sleeves in the 
presence of sacred kings he was proclaiming that 
manners may depend upon something other than 
man’s will or capacity to achieve them. ‘ Ritual’, 
writes a contemporary Chinese scholar, ‘is a 
cosmic principle regulating the universe’, and 
the ceremonies of civility were an attempt to 
open the self towards that Dance where Courtesy 
is the relation between gods and men. Paralysis 
may, in time, freeze the steps of the ritual dance, 
but at least it was an alternative, lasting cen- 
turies, to the human instability which broke up 
the Athenian moment. ‘ Every man” said Plato, 
“ought to be as passionate as possible, and as 
gentle’; the problem is to embody this tension 
in a pattern of behaviour. 

‘It is not the catholicism of good manners 
that is important”, maintains Sir Harold, ‘so 
much as their incessant variations in space and 
time’; and, as he suggests, these variations can 
only be created in the small enclaves of civility 
concerned with the subtleties of human relation- 
ships. A class will inevitably insinuate itself 
within the classless society. ‘In some of the 
smaller universities of the United States’, he 
observés, ‘something not wholly different from 
Erasmus’ ideal has at least been assayed . . 
Their political influence is non-existent: their 
cultural influence is slight: yet it is through 
them, and by them, that is preserved much that 
is most valuable in the American idea’. Sir 
Harold hastens to add that ‘scholars invariably 
develop subjective doubts and do not possess 
the objective assurance which administration 
requires”. But so constant are the pressures 
to uniformity by which the classless society pre- 
serves its orthodoxy that these minorities will 
have to brave the danger of their self-concious- 
ness to keep that spontaneity which is the life- 
blood of civility and which alone will keep our 
world tolerable and human. Sir Harold’s book 
is apposite to our time: he shows us the old 
exemplars of civility for warning and encourage- 
ment. 


Adventure Road 


By E. Alexander Powell. Cape. 21s. 
The gods have certainly been kind to Mr. 
Powell. Working as a roving correspondent for 
American newspapers and magazines in those 
halcyon days before 1914 when expense acceunts 
were princely and living was cheap, he has roved 
about the world in a high-spirited and lordly 
manner. Unlike most American journalists, 
he usually moves in the highest circles: he 
is on intimate terms with European royalty, and 
his first journalistic assignment, when still a very 
young man, was writing sporting articles for 
Duke of Beaufort’s Badminton Magazine. This 
book, however, has an infectious charm. Mr. 
Powell is no stylist, he is often naif, but 
he has had a sense of adventure all through 
his life and he has managed to visit a number of 
fascinating yet little-known countries: places 
like Bokhara and Samarkand, Abyssinia, and the 
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The Labour Government 
_and British Industry 
1945-51. 


by A.A. ROGOW, with the 
assistance of P. SHORE | 


‘The econ thing ‘about this book ~ 
is that it makes a start with the 
discussion of the main problems 
which must occupy democratic 

* Socialists to-day. 

‘Critical honest description and 
analysis of the experience of the 
1945-51 British LabourGovernment — 
such as is contained in this book is 
almost all-important’.—From the 
foreword by John Strachey. 
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quest is Audenesque, interested in art, ideas, 
“people, étc., as- witness many of the poems in 
this volume, e.g., ‘ Stendhal’s Consulate’ which 
begins ‘ He ‘already knows everything that needs 
to be known’. Nearly all of these poems are 


= to be nothing wrong with them, and perhaps 
there is not. But they somehow fail to make an 
"eye-catching synthesis: 
devalue themselves—as even Auden’s tend to do 
sometimes—on- the Page. 


uths dressed oe 
_ description of 
1 How many 


Eeelsid under the fudors. 
one Thy Gea I; Elton. Methuen. 25s. 


Teachers often complain that new knowledge 
and new ideas take a long time to find their way 
into the text books. Such complaints cannot 
justly be made against recent studies of the 
- Tudor period, of which Mr. Elton’s is the latest 
-and most up to date. Mr. Elton holds decided 
views on the development of Tudor government, 
- views which he elaborated in an important work 
_ only two years ago and which he now incor- 
porates’in his general study of the period. For 
him the decisive change was the reform of ad- 


Wi ; 
4 the deposition ‘of “Sultan Abdul 
e was employed as a neutral observer + 
an Government at the time of the 
le disputes: after the first world. 


“Invited by. the Emperor _ of 
write a book about this country, he 


‘methods’ were replaced by ‘modern national 
ynies—notably the priest dances at the ' and bureaucratic methods’; this occurred in the 
Church of the Virgin in the fifteen-thirties and was the work of Thomas 
2 is Alem. The chapter devoted Cromwell, ‘who founded the modern constitu- 
to Nepal i is also full of little-known information. _ tional monarchy in England and organised the 
publishers claim that this American writer sovereign national state’. These are large claims 
rravelled more than a million miles and to make for one man and they may not be 
ted about 120 countries, so this is a work — universally accepted; indeed, though one cannot 
Lots shoul ‘Please addicts of the travel book. © always be sure that Thomas Cromwell was the 
“fe master mind behind Henry VIII, one always 
3 Child. | Poems” by Wilfred feels that Mr. Elton is the master ‘mind behind 
Fab 9: 6d. ; - Thomas Cromwell. 
; Fa Leia s. -. "The central theme of this book is ‘ the consti- 
By Robert Conquest. - tutional problems of politics and government’; 
exiscihillias: 10s. 6d. on this the author writes with originality and 
‘Watson’s first book of poems, Friday’s - insight. He sees Henry VII not as the founder 
contains two pieces called respectively of a ‘new monarchy’ but as the reformer of 
/ Admiration for Dylan Thomas’ and ‘A an essentially medieval system of administration 
Contempt for Dylan Thomas’, which - nicely which lasted well into the reign of his successor. 
sum up a correctly ambivalent attitude to what Under Henry VIII it was not Wolsey but 
is v ubtedly ‘the chief influence on his own. Thomas Cromwell who remodelled that system 
work (a much greater influence, pace the dust- . and adapted it to the growing needs and com- 
Jac than the Canadian landscape). Thomas’. Plexities of Tudor rule. That adaptation was 
is particularly apparent in ‘A Valediction marked by the development of the Privy Council 
p for the End of the Year’, ‘In the Cemetery of and of the Secretaryship of State. In a wider 
the Sun,’ ‘The Boy and the Shepherds’, and sense the changes involved the conception of 
ne ‘And Should She Ask’ (Mr. Watson’s the supremacy of statute and so the establish- 
The Force that through the Green Fuse’): ment of the sovereignty of the king in parlia- 
At crotch of Golgotha, a place of skull, __ ment. The confused period from 1540 to 1558, 
il that vigited my mother’s bone: which Mr. Elton calls ‘ the crisis of the Tudors’, 


iid she ask what rankled in her ae 3 ; 
her womb my hands lay folded pom 


s, and he saw a number of remarkable _ 


_ with ihe problem and the task of consolidating 
3 the new machinery of rule. The history of the 
w theré ingrew these hangman’s hands. _ Privy Council, of the Court of Star Chamber, 
interesting to consider that this is necbebty and of the Secretaryship of State under Eliza- 
Zood volume to be published in England beth largely shows how that consolidation was 
suld not have been- written if Thomas achieved. The constitutional problems of this 
itten or had not written (as some period included the problem of the church, and 
d not) fruitfully. Mr. Watson especially the relations of church and state. 
ligion, the sea, innocence in despite From the solution of that problem arose the 
Id age, passion and compassion. He ‘absolute’ state as the Tudors understood that 
rong, unashamed sense of the inescapable term. Here again Mr. Elton has much of in- 
pI iysical : three poems on different terest to say; his account of the Henrician refor- 
_My Poor Darling ’, * ‘Queen mation is especially important, for it provides a 
arquin *—all hit ‘effectively _ new approach to the tangled and confused events 
though the last of these which formed ‘ the King’s great matter ’. 

ere are several ballads, Though this book is mainly concerned with 
ge and Son’ is a eartone problems in the widest sense, it 


ing if a Poem, Mr. Sephen 5 
contra: Thomas and Mr. Auden. 
M Watson is” a Thomist, Mr. Robert Con-— 


neat, alert, intelligent: theoretically there ought - 


the words seem to 


igh it before it was invaded - by ministration by which ‘medieval household 


did not destroy this work, but it left Elizabeth I 


ture at a time when” soctety. was onthe on 
lines not of class but of degree ’. 


ture can be studied more profitably from the 


point of view of degree than from the point of | 
view of class. Indeed in his treatment of econo- ~ 


mic matters, Mr. Elton’s touch seems less sure 


-than in fother branches of his work. Thus he 


defines the New Hanse of the Merchant Adven- 
turers’ Company as. “ provincial merchants ad- 
mitted with reservations in 1497’. 


chants any more than the Old Hans: was con- 


fined to London merchants. Similarly the state-— 
ment that the Levant Company reorganised ary, 


itself in 1599 as a regulated company is not 
correct. The Levant Company was a regulated 


company before that date. Such errors are almost - 


inevitable in a work which covers so wide a 
field. They do not seriously detract from the 
value of this book, for Mr. Elton has written 
not only the most up to date but also the best 
account of the Tudor period that has appeared 
in a single volume. 


Laurels and Rosemary: the Life of 


William and Mary Howitt. By Amice 


Lee. Oxford. 30s. 
There is only one thing wrong with this 


delightful book—its title. It is wrong to give — 


fancy names to serious biographies, and Mrs. 
Lee’s rather far-fetched defence of her choice 
does not alter the fact that she has deliberately 
made it difficult for the student anxious to read 


her great-aunt’s life to. find it in a library. With 


this one reservation, praise may be wholehearted. 
Mrs. Lee has certainly enjoyed her job 


immensely; she writes well and vividly, with — 


knowledge of the whole period, and she has had 
the wisdom to let her subjects write a great deal 
of her book themselves. She does not summarise, 
she quotes; and as both the Howitts had a 
natural gift for description and narrative, the 
sum total is a book which is readable and 
enjoyable from start to finish. 

Mrs. Lee would be the first to admit that she 
has received enormous assistance from the sub- 
jects of her chronicle. William and Mary Howitt 
are forgotten today save by connoisseurs of the 
mid-nineteenth century. They were, it must be 
admitted, not very profound minds; their literary 
output of more than two hundred books and 
much journalism—created alongside of the 
begetting and bearing of twelve children, only 
four of whom lived to become adults—is nowa- 
days unread, though some of it, such as the 
travel books and the topographical - studies, 
remains as readable as their letters. Some is mild 
verse, some ‘improving’ children’s stories; 
some, like William’s attack on The Priesthood, 


pretty unbalanced; the only periodical which 


they themselves started, Howitt’s Fournal, was 
over-ambitious and came to grief within the year. 
Their opinions were emotional and apt to 
change; they were radicals who came to dislike 
other radicals, enthusiasts for Germany who 
hated Bismarck and the Franco-Prussian war; 


they became spiritualists who accepted the type ~ 


of ‘ presences’ which. materialised raisins and 
French plums at request; Quaker-born, Mary 
ended her life in the Roman Church. But they 
possessed a passionate vitality and a genius for 
friendship. A mere list of some of the persons 


: Though no one 
would deny the importance of degree in Tudor | 
society, it is doubtful whether the social struc- _ 


In fact the 
New Hanse was not confined to provincial mer- — 
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Interesting Offer to Readers of 


*'The Listener” 


Readers of “ The Listener” who are interested in short story writing 
as an extra source of income are invited to apply to The Regent 
~ Institute (Dept. L¥/38), Palace Gate, London, W.8, for a free copy 


of “ How to Succeed as a Writer.” 


This informative booklet describes the great field of opportunity for |- 
the new writer—over 1,650 editors have bought stories and articles 
from R.I. students—and gives details of the widely recommended 
postal courses.conducted by the Institute, 


When you read short stories that 
grip the attention, do you not long 
to be a successful writer? 


longing might easily 
become a reality. If you have 
imagination—most people have 
much more than they think—and 
can express yourself clearly and 


Your 


fluently, you might, with guidance, — 


be able to produce attractive stories 
that would earn good money. 


* You can learn the essential tech- 
nique by post—and enjoy doing 
so—by taking the special course in 
the subject conducted by the 
Regent Institute. 
fiction writers have written special 
contributions for this stimulating 
course. : 


If you examine stories in maga- 
zines and newspapers you will see 


_and placing 


Several famous — 


that many of the writers’ names 
are unknown to you—that “big 
names” are few and far between. 
Many of these contributors are 
writing stories in their spare time 
them successfully | 
because they have learnt—just as 
you could do—what editors want. 


You may have no previous ex- 
perience of writing with a definite 
aim in view, but that is not a 
handicap if you are willing to 
learn. 

The first proof of aptitude lies 


‘in being interested in the work. 


If you like studying human 
nature, describing things to your 
friends and pursuing the fancies 
that drift into the mind in quiet 
moments, you are probably capable 
of building up the story interest 


that editors are so eager to find. 


Let an Editor Train You 


Among the reasons for the out- 
standing success of the Regent 
Institute, first place must be given to 
the fact that not only is the Principal 
a well-known London editor and 
author but the instructors include 
journalists who have held editorial 
posts on London journals. Moreover, 
the courses embody contributions 
from leading writers of the day. Thus 
the tuition is comprehensive and 
authoritative, 


Writing offers you a variety of 
rewards—the possibility of earning 


extra income (R.I, students have 
made as much as several pounds a 
week in spare time), the satisfaction 
of turning out a well-written article 
or a vividly told story, the thrill of 
seeing your name in print. But 
ambition is not enough. You must 
know how to write, what to write 
about, and where to sell your work. 


The Regent Institute courses offer 
you the expert and __ personal 
tuition that will enable you 


~to make the most Eat your literary 


ability. 


= 


Learn the essential technique the 


R.I. way. You are shown how to 
get plots (the Regent Plot Finder 
—a valuable aid for new writers—* 
taps dozens of sources of material), 
how to construct, how to write, 
‘dialogue; how to prepare MSS., 

and HOW TO SELL THEM for 
the best prices. 


/ 


The tuition is COMPLETELY 


INDIVIDUAL, and the instruc- 
tors are short story writers who 
combine successful experience with 
the ability to teach. oe students 
earn while learning. 


_ 


| Make Whiting 
Your set 2 
N O W- 


Writing ds oh ideal “hobby. 
“How to Succeed as a Writer,” 
in addition to giving details of the 
literary courses conducted by the 
Regent Institute, shows that writ- 
ing is a delightful and remunerative 
pastime. Subjects covered by this 
interesting booklet include: 


' (a) The New Writer’s Chance. 
(b) What Editors Want. 
(ce) Openings for Short Story 
_ Writers. 
(d) What Writers Earn. 
(e) Free Criticism Offer. 
(f) Students’ Successes. 


Earning While Learning 


No influence is needed to win 
success in free-lance journalism 
and short story writing. The one 
recommendation you need is the 
quality of your work. You must 
have a sound grasp of the technique 
of writing for the Press. 


An easy and interesting ‘way to 
get this essential knowledge is to 
enrol for a course under the 
guidance of the Regent Institute. 
Hundreds of pupils have been 
enabled to sell articles and stories 
during tuition. 


* Send today for 
HOW TO SUCCEED 
AS A WRITER > 


/ 


2 ine 


Send today for a free copy of the Institute’s prospeein. “How to 


Succeed as a Writer,” 


which gives full information. Post this coupon or 


write a simple request for the booklet, addressed to The Regent Institute 
(Dept. LJ/38), Palace Gate, London, W. 8. ‘There is no obligation. _ 


By applying peckapely you will have the oe of ore iat 


very moderate fees. 


i oe Ss ia oe ~-~-~---- 


‘(BLOCK LETTERS) 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. LJ/38), Palace Gate, London, W.8 


Please send me—free of charge and without obligation—a copy 
of your prospectus, “ How t to Succeed as a Writer.” 
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epi sreee Carighs ale ww aS Eliza 
Sook * Dickens, Ebenezer Elliott, Mrs. Gaskell 
(whose _ first novel they published in their 
journal), Hans Andersen (whom Mary trans- 
lated), Patmore, Samuel Smiles, Rhoda 
‘Broughton, Mrs, Oliphant, Ruskin, Rossetti and 
the whole of the Pre-Raphaelites; of politicians 
and philanthropists, Joseph Gurney, Lady Noel 
Byron, Lloyd Garrison, Daniel O’Connell, 
Octavia Hill, Lord Shaftesbury, Florence Night- 
‘ingale, Harriet Beecher Stowe; and others as 
various as Angela Burdett-Coutts, Hilaire 
Belloc’s mother Bessie Parker, Clara Novello, 
Richard Wagner and Cosima,. ‘Daniel Home the 
‘medium, and Frances Mary Buss. 

_ And these were personal friends and corre- 
spondents, not, as in so many memoirs, lists of 
distinguished names met at some all-embracing 


‘party or charitable occasion; it is not surprising _ 


that, in what must have been one of. the most 
embarrassing episodes ever to be chronicled, an 
unscrupulous journalist hanger-on managed to 
acquire substantial sums by forging, in Mary 
Howitt’s name, letters to the eminent asking for 
financial assistance. ‘Brougham wrote from 
Cannes to say he had sent’ on Mrs. Howitt’s 
letter to Lord John Russell recommending a 
pension; he himself sent £20. Sir Robert Peel sent 
£50’. This, with many other episodes in a full 
and exciting life, are recounted by Mrs. Lee and 
her great-uncle and great-aunt. Those two must 
have been among the nicest people to know; it 
is our fortune to Re able to meet them in these 


‘pages. 


Snake Wine: A Singapore Episode 
By Patrick Anderson. 


Chatto and Windus. 16s. 
Malaya has rarely been made actual in literature 
—never in verse by a native or visiting poet. 
(Why do poets generally eschew the tropics?) 
‘Clifford, Swettenham, and Maxwell represent a 
pedestrian level of descriptiveness, while much 
of the ‘ standard ’ history of Malaya (or rather 
of the Malays) is barely readable. Fauconnier’s 
Malaisie, published about twenty-five years ago, 
is perhaps the most successful piece of inter- 
pretive writing dealing with the Peninsula. Now 
Mr. Anderson, who for two years was a Lecturer 
in English in the University of Malaya, has 
done for the small Colony of Singapore very 


much what Fauconnier did for the Malay States.. 


His writing is of much the same kind, a poet’s, 
fearlessly delving towards the essence of things. 
The actual canvas of Snake Wine is a very 
‘tiny one, a part of the island of Singapore which 
‘itself is not very much larger than the Isle of 
‘Wight. Singapore was not altogether a safe place 
to wander abroad in during the period of the 
* Emergency ” ‘against the communist rebels 
(still i in progress) or the Hertogh Riots of 1951, 
ut when the publishers of Snake Wine speak 
sgl ‘blurb’ of the author’s experiences on 
of bandit-infested jungle’ they are 
Beg endo ents for the bok. 


] 
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city and being of the sparse ‘secondary’ 
long ago felled and since grown up 
own) ear little in common with the 


re orests ia of gigantic trees which are 


scene 
a: Roeced-tke Toone Strait, Suake Wine 
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2 ability to Penscenit his ae of knowledge 


and experience by the use of his poet’s eye. 

Mr. Anderson as a one-time tory President 
of the Oxford Union might be expected to have 
the orthodox ‘tory’ approach to Malaya, 
dividing the natives into ‘loyal’ and ‘red’, but 


_on the contrary he: has a pleasant knack of 


actualising all the Asians he meets as individual 
human beings regardless of their politics (we 
find him, for example, trying to persuade an 
Indian student at the University who is about 
to leave it to join the communists in the jungle 
of Johore to take his degree before he goes 
because ‘ they’ [i.e., the communists] would like 
him to do so!). He is acutely aware of the 
cultural no-man’s-land that is Singapore and the 
dilemma in which the Malay, Chinese, and 
Indian students find themselves, being situated 
not only between the hostile political camps 
of ‘ East’ and ‘ West’, but being pulled also in 
opposite directions by the attractions of educa- 
tion in English and in the Asian languages and 
cultures. 

Mr. Anderson arrived in Singapore at the 
period of its colonial decadence and _ his 
Europeans circulating among the tarnished 
remains of their pre-war" glory are the most 
pathetic characters in the book. Here is a pene- 
trating passage: 

Nobody likes the British as a ruling class any 

more, except perhaps for some hero-worshipping 

Malays—least of all the British themselves. 

Your Asian friends will tell you, ‘ You looked 

like Gods before the War—now you seem to 

have shrunk in size, so that- we can consider 
you as human beings and see all your faults.’ 

The result is that your more imaginative col- 

leagues axe guilty and slightly hysterical while 

the others, well-intentioned and hard-working as 
most of them undoubtedly are, seem to cope with 
colonialism as they might cope with a disease. 

Their monotonous white clothes look clinical, 

like bandages. Red faces and running to fat are 

symptoms of a nobly-borne but fatiguing malady. 
Snake Wine in its not over-ambitious way will 
contribute a piece to the new bridge to span the 
present void between ‘ East’ and ‘ West’. 


The Kabuki Theatre of Japan 


By A. GC. Scott. Allen and Unwin. 30s. 
It is a curious thing that, although for the 
better part of a century much attention has 
been paid in western countries to the plastic 
arts of Japan, there has until recently been no 
satisfactory work in English about the form of 
Japanese drama known as Kabuki, Yet Kabuki 
developed at the same time and in the same 
conditions as the colour print, and furnished 
the great print artists with some of their 
favourite themes, whén they depicted the life of 
what was called the Floating World, the 
pleasure-loving society of commoners in the 
great cities of Yedo and Osaka. 

Now comes this excellent and timely book 
of Mr. A. C.-Scott, timely because the Azuma 
Kabuki, now drawing to a close at Covent 
Garden, has been delighting us in Edinburgh 
and London. Mr. Scott has lived and worked 
in close touch with players and producers at 
the Tokyo. Kabuki Theatre. His work is in- 


-tended both for the general reader and the 


student. It goes into detailed description of the 
music, the dance, the acting technique and the 
substance of some of the best-known plays, this 
last part being particularly’ well done. The 
publishers’ announcement says with truth that 
it is the most comprehensive handbook yet 
published. It also makes some rather extrava- 
gant claims which it is unlikely Mr. Scott would 
endorse. He has written a first class study, 
full of good material and displaying sympathetic 
understanding, and he furnishes some charming 


sketches from his own pen or brush which 


show him to possess a keen sense of visual | 
beauty. He gives exactly the kind of help needed 
by the foreign Playgoer for enjoyment and 
appreciation of the Kabuki in all its engaging 
aspects. He does not pretend to discuss in a 
more than perfunctory way the significance of 
the theatre in the aesthetic tradition of Japan. 
That is not the purpose of his book. But it really 
is a problem of peculiar interest. 

_ Some people writing about Kabuki assert that 
it is what they call proletarian art. There could 
be no greater nonsense. It is true that it was 
the product of a bourgeois society, but even 
that aspect of Kabuki can be easily overdone. 
The ‘bourgeois’ society was quite well-to-do 
and had its own standards of taste. Moreover 
it was not composed only of tradespeople and 
artisans, for especially in its early phases it 
included a large number of men of letters, 
Painters, poets and dancers and designers who 
had, so to speak, ‘ crossed over’ from the ruling 
military caste. In the period from about 1640 
to 1700 (at which latter point the culture of the 
city-dwellers reached its maturity) this upper- 
class element played a leading part in the 
formation of a new sophisticated taste adapted 
to the life of a new town-dwelling society, but 
by no means abandoning the native aesthetic 
tradition, which was deeply rooted in the past. 

The essence of Kabuki is the dance, and the 
origin of the dance goes far back. The more 
solemn moyements derive from religious cere- 
monies. We learn of a Prime Minister in the 
twelfth century performing the chief role in a 
ritual dance at one of the great shrines, in 
the presence of royalty. It is from such origins 
that the classical N6 dances derive; and from 
the No dances comes the Kabuki style of danc- 
ing. Kabuki enlarges; popularises—the harsh 
conservative critic would say vulgarises—the 
scope and manner of the No. But it is none 
the less governed ultimately by the same severe 
aesthetic tradition. The continuity here is most 
striking, and would repay close study by 
students of aesthetic history, who might (for 
example) uncover some interesting principles by 
comparing the No called Kanjinché with the 
Kabuki piece of the same name. The Kabuki 
version is a robust and thrilling masterpiece. It 
is vividly described by Mr, Scott, who would 
probably agree that this is the play to see if 
you want to know what Kabuki really is and 
what it stands for. 

From press accounts of the charming per- 
formances of the Azuma Kabuki in Edinburgh 
and London it appears that some spectators 
found the dancers not vigorous enough. No 
arabesques and entrechats? One correspondent 
of the London TYimes felt that the elaborate 
costumes hid so much of the body as to make 
differentiation of sex difficult and to prevent 

agility of movement. This seems to be 

g too much. It is like rebuking Japanese 
playwrights because their characters do not speak 
in alexandrines with the measured eloquence of 
Phédre. It has also to be remembered that the 
true Kabuki dance is performed even in feminine 
roles by men and that the predominance of 
female dancers in the Azuma performance is 
although delightful none the less unorthodox. 
Anybody who has seen a Japanese Kabuki dancer 
come breathless off the stage after a performance 


‘Jike that of the heroine of Musume Dojoji, with 


its almost bewildering variety of techniques, 
would never think of it as only poised and 
gentle posturing. But it is true that the motion- 
less posture of the dancer is of great import- 
ance, for the supreme moment in a Kabuki 
performance occurs when the movement of a 
play culminates not in a telling speech but in 
a rigid pose, held by the actor to create an 
emotional tension that in the Western theatre 
would be provided by some dramatic utterance. 
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Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Independent View 


Vicar OF St. Martin-in-the-Fields, speaking in 
the B.B.C. television epilogue of two Sunday 
nights ago: ‘We thank Thee, O Lord, for tele- 
vision’. Orson Welles, introducing his Asso- 
ciated Rediffusion programme of last Friday 
night: ‘If the home is to become a non-stop 
movie house, God help the home’. 

Confused impressions plus confused opinions 
emerged from last week’s viewing, with its 
inaugural diversion into’ an alternative service 
which at moments was raucously vociferous in 
its affirmation of growing pains. At first the 
advertising was laughably obtrusive, often seem- 
ing to parody itself. Soon it jelled into its 
primary Light Programme context with the 
logic of a chemical process, remaining as a 
foreign body only in programmes like Orson 
Welles’ film about the Basques. As a contribu- 
tion to what may be a persisting argument, I 
throw out the proposition that television adver- 
tising falls more distractingly on ear than on 
eye. The stylised larynxes employed by. big 
business are too explicit a reminder of a public 
address system which might be put to intimi- 
dating uses when the thing called automation 
endows the community with more time to listen. 
Visually, the advertising is superior in appeal 
to the cold-sea and bonfire interlude pictures 
of B.B.C. television and preferable to the break- 
down notices with’ their tantalising concealment 
of what one always imagines to be comical panic 
behind the scenes. 

What baffles me, as no doubt other viewers, 
is the placing of the advertisements. It is sup- 
posed to occur at what are regarded as natural 
breaks in the programmes. Apparently there has 
been a not necessarily sinister misunderstanding 
in that matter. For example: Orson Welles is 
showing us his film about the Basques and 
especially about their ball-and-wall obsession 
called pelota. Though it lacks the mirror-shine 
of the best commentaries, the film 
is full of novel scenes and alive 
with music, dancing, and good talk, 
Welles’ commentary carries us 
along with him in a mood of 
leisurely appreciation. His asides 
with a twelve-year-old American 
boy named Chris, who is being 
brought up among the Basques, are 
an added attraction. He mentions 
that Chris recently lost his father, 
“a writer and a great man’, and 
we ere made to feel that the boy 
has been drawing heavily on an 
overdraft of courage. Our hearts 
go out to him as he gazes with 
expertly focused attention on the 
pelota game which we, too, are 
supposed to be watching. His 
presence in the film is a recurring 
point of sympathy. 

With no warning, a pelota player 
stops in mid-leap, the sound-track 
ceases to record what the boy’s 
moving lips are saying over Orson 
Welles’ shoulder, and the whole 
programme is demolished by what 
appears to be a bursting shell—of 


As seen by the viewer: 


‘J. B. Priestley At Home’ on September 21: Mr. Priestley in his study, and Mrs 


Priestley with Hywel’ Davies 


the ‘Old ‘Bill’ cartoons, circa 1914. Out of 
this quaint catastrophe come illustrated exhor- 
tations to use this toothpaste, that cocoa, 
and those cigarettes. We are delighted to find, 
after several expensive minutes, that the pelota 
game continues and that Orson Welles is. still 
there, chatting away easily and intimately about 
it. There has been no discernible natural break. 
The advertising has crudely defied that require- 
ment. However, the camera has now carried 
the eye off to the enchantment of distant moun- 
tains and back to spinning foreground dancers, 
and the interruption is forgotten. One’s in- 
hibitory mechanism is in good trim. So much 
so that one recalls only one advertisement clearly 
from the week’s turbulent viewing, the Shell 


‘ film ‘ Discovering England ’. It has the benefit of 


accompanying talk by John Betjeman. 

Unlike some television writers who are obliged 
to adopt a new and awkward stance in their 
critical approach, we who write for THE Lis- 
TENER are free to say what we wish, within 
legal limits, about both I.T.A. and-B.B.C. pro- 
grammes. In this matter, no critics could have 
more freedom, I use it to state the opinion that 
the B.B.C. will lose nothing of authority and 


‘ About the Home’ on September 22: Kwesi O. ey Appiah, from Nigeria, showing 
his elephant table and wooden masks, which can be seen at the current ‘Handicrafts 
Exhibition in London 


* John Curt 


prestige by the impact of the new service. While 
it might be premature to criticise the commer- 
cial programmes, it can fairly be said that on 
their present brief showing they lack the pro- 
duction genius with which B.B.C. television 
too, has failed to match its technical achfeve 
ments. One of the first immediate effects of 
alternative television is to confirm not only 2 
general demand for more light entertainment 
as against the sober subjects grouped under the 
documentary heading, but the maddening 
banality of much of it. Up to the time of writ- 
ing, last Sunday night, independent television 
has projected no programmes comparable with 
“Special Enquiry ’, ‘ Panorama’, or ‘ Press Con- 
ference’. For the loss of Armand and Michael 
Denis, B.B.C. viewers are amply compensated 
by the ‘Zoo Quest’ series. ‘In The News’ 
shows no sign of having been irreparably weak- 
ened by the disappearance of Brown, Boothby. 
Foot, and Taylor. The new service presents its 
news bulletins in a livelier vein than the B.B.C 
and risks objective reporting in doing so, It 
newsreels have been giving too many American 
items, some unpleasant, like the sobbing doctoz 
appealing for the return of his kidnapped child 
and the Negro mother flinging 
herself on the coffin of her mur- 
dered son. Its chief outside broad- 
cast success has been a boxing 
match, Often its picture has been 
wonderfully clear. : 
Professionally studying these en- 
croaching operations, I was re 
strained in my B.B.C. viewing 
which by the end of the week had 
become if not an optical rest at 
least a retreat from the yum-yum 
voices and the say-cheese sniiles of 
the salesmen’s new paradise 
‘Panorama’, taking  wollfishly 
greedy bites out of the contem- 
Porary scene, was bloated and un- 
wieldy but in parts full of interest 
Cameras in the Isle of Wight for 
an earlier music broadcast from 
J. B. Priestley’s house had stayed 
on for a Jack-and-Jacquetta double 
turn which was undeniably good 
television, though diminished in 
scale by a subsequent ‘ Person 5 


Person’ telerecorded bi se 
with Bob Hope. * : 
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DRAMA 
The Devil You Know 


IN LIFE-BOATS and at lost by-elections, Britons 
propound a rhetorical question, ‘ Are we down- 


_hearted?’. The ringing negative which follows 


is sometimes curiously dispiriting. In really 
tight corners ‘Not doing so badly’ is more 
often a help. But I think both expressions will 
be heard sotto voce at Lime Grove this week. 
The Bastille has been breached but has not 
falien; Jericho’s walls are not even cracked. After 
a slap-up opening and a mild hangover, com- 
mercial television is seen to be just more 
television, mot necessarily better television. 
Furthermore, though many an evening with the 
B.B.C. has been worse, no commercial offering 
a@s yet has surpassed the B.B.C.’s best, at least 
in the departments which interest me as a critic. 
. My advice is to stick to the devil you know. 
If you have not had your set adapted yet, you 
can-toy with the thought of all the things you 
are missing. Among them you will miss tiny 
reminders about germs lurking in gums, about 
the role of bottled beer in one’s happiness, and 
how you can always tell a lady by the deter- 
gents she uses on her nylons. The gods and 
omens of our commercial mythology are there 
all right. Just as at the Coronation procession 
we nevertheless had to drive past advertisements 
for shoes and travel, no special decorations being 
able to keep them out, so here instead of seeing 
the pugilist’s seconds sponging the blood from 
.his nostrils in between the bouts, you hear zany 
voices lauding bed-time milk drinks, or take a 
trip with Uncle Betjeman through Wiltshire, in 
the interests of I forget what. No doubt it is 
early days to speak, but my chief impression of 
the advertising was that it left no impression at 
all by the end of the evening. I expect it will 
have to get noisier and vulgarer. 

But I trust the B.B.C. will not also feel that 
need. Recommending the ‘ devil you know’, I 
hardly need underline the fact that the devil it 
indeed can be. For instance, the recent flirtations 
with Parisian pornography. And what can one 
make of ‘ This is your life’ ? Films showing a 
man’s grief at the accidental drowning of his 
child might for instance be justified; we are 
entitled to see, on rare occasions, how others 
behave under stress: it would be foolish censor- 
ship to say such things are not to be made 
public. But there is surely all the difference in 
the world between such films and a deliberate 


resistance Anglo-French 
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staging of a real emo- 
tion, which is the inten- 
tion of ‘This is your 
life’. Surely, this way— 
like the cancan which 
jostles . the evening 
hymn, lies confusion. 
The drama is the proper 
vehicle for staged emo- 
tions. 

This Sunday’s  ex- 
ample of what one must 
call a ‘game’, was con- 
ducted with a good 
deal of false-seeming 
enthusiasm by Eamonn 
Andrews (himself an 
earlier victim). The sub- 
ject was a brave ex- 


F.A.N.Y. who, perhaps 
from war-training, re- 
mained composed 
throughout, and far 
from breaking down and 
weeping at re-hearing 
the long-lost voices often 
merely looked puzzled ° 

and clearly didn’t remember them at all. The 
effect was of an ‘ Ask Pickles to let you meet 
your old Mum’ set-up all over again. Next 
time, they had better pick someone more given 
to self-pity; or the groundlings will be switching 
over to you know what and the petrol ads. 
The other Sunday innovation was ‘I Married 
Joan’, a film of good-hearted vulgarity about 
an American housewife, rather in the tone of 
Laurel and Hardy, but with the knockabout 
high spirits supplied by a lady clown, Joan 
Davis, who had_a very funny. way with her. 
It filled the time agreeably. 

One can hardly say as much for ‘ The Hole 
in the Wall’, which was the counter attraction 
to the Commercial Gala last Thursday. Arthur 
Morrison’s East End, as it emerges from his 
stories, a jungle where voices are sharper, lives 
more dangerous, is a wonderful hinterland of 
the imagination: but that atmosphere is not easy 
to capture in play form and Philip Mackie’s 
play simply turned preposterous and horrific, 
where it should have been a ‘ study’ of a way of 
life. There was some potent acting from Mervyn 
Johns and Harvey Corbett, and very much on 
the credit side was Alvin Rakoff’s handling of 


_ Nina Vyroubova, Youly Algaroff, and Helen Constantine in ‘Les Sylphides’ on September 25 
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A scene from ‘The Hole in the Wail’ on September 22. In the foreground 
are Mervyn Johns (left) as Captain Nat Kemp and Sydney Tafler as Viney, 
and, at the back, Geoffrey Bellman as Joe and Edmund Gray as Mr. Cripps 


the picture with a lurid sense of vision worthy 
of an old UFA camera ace. = 

Sunday night’s play also proved a problem 
for television. R. J. Atkins’ ‘Mr. Maypole’ 
was one of those fantasies about the meek who 
inherit the earth under the noses of the bullies, 
about the scatty aristocrat, the Cinderella 
daughter, and the shy, gormless young man who 
stumbles into the role of St. George. One 
thought of Anouilh’s ‘Thieves’ Carnival’ or 
went wandering off to recall the early. René 
Clair. Mr. Sherek, introducing, suggested child- 
ren might like it; certainly it was often like 
one of those ‘ Children’s Hour’ tales of holiday 
adventure in the mysterious house, but it needed 
a touch of a lightness one can hardly expect in 
the conditions of television. 

Musically the second act of ‘Tosca’ from 
Milan came through splendidly—a sumptuous 
performance of the best of all operatic thrillers. 
Tagliabue, as Scarpia, and Renata Heredia 
were fine. In spite of poor vision, it was 
evidently a wonderfully ‘ seen’ performance too, 
cutting and phrasing with an absolute sense of 
where the focal point of the drama was at any 
moment: a model of its kind, making some 
Lime Grove opera look very tentative. I won- 
dered if some of it, e.g., ‘ Vissi d’arte’ was post- 
synchronised. “Les Sylphides’ made pretty 
pictures, and in the C sharp minor valse did 
justice to the lovely Vyroubova, but too often, 
though the picture remained ‘in mood’, we 
were not seeing the cardinal movement at the 
right time. Ballet is evidently the hardest catch. 

PHILIP Hope-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 
DRAMA 


Home Fires Burning 


EXCEPT FOR the irrelevant fact that their names 
rhyme (‘a babbling ‘rhyme’), there is little to link 
Shaw and Waugh. Still, these two satirical plays, 
“Heartbreak House’ (Home), written for the 
stage in Shaw’s amplest manner, and ‘ Put Out 
More Flags’ (also Home), the novel adapted by 
Christopher Sykes, have set off the sound-drama 
series, ‘Between Two Worlds’, with a sharp 
pistol-crack. Twenty-six plays—most of them 
new, many from novels—will form a commen- 
tary on the last thirty-five years, the period (in 
a Matthew Arnold quotation used as epigraph) 
that lies ‘between two worlds, one dead, the 
other powerless to be born’. It should mean 
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eres the mind’s eye. 
ne “Let me begin (at a risk of disturbing the. 


pattern) with the less familiar ‘Put Out More 
~ Flags’. Evelyn Waugh’s method: as a novelist 
_is radio-active—his cool, telegraphic dialogue, 
the flicking sequence of scenes—and Mr. Sykes’ 
play has wasted nothing. It stings into life those 
early months of the second world war, the com- 
- placency, the calculated, self-seeking patriotism 
of people on whom Waugh has always used a 
witty scourge. Basil Seal, rancid and uncrush- 
able (Seal of Azania) is here, speaking—in Hugh 
Burden’s voice—with assured composure, and 


observing that he wants to be one of the people 


we heard of in 1919, the hard-faced men who 
did well out of the war. It is Basil’s idea, as 
a bogus billeting officer, to farm out the Con- 
nollys (‘They aren’t human’, ‘They're quite 


~ special *); the nation’s most redoubtable evacuees. 
Families pay eagerly to have the Connollys _ 


taken from them, and I can understand this 
after hearing Betty Hardy’s resolute Doris— 
she is the one with ‘something of the Eskimo 
about her. head’. No sound from the others, 
Mickie (‘her junior by the length of a rather 
stiff sentence for housebreaking’) or httle Mar- 


lene, but we know that they are there, presente 


and correct in the true urchin cut: a plague 
~on all our houses. Although we remember the 
‘Connollys best from ‘Put Out More Flags ’— 
“Basil sells them at length for a fair but not 
excessive sum—Mr. Sykes does not allow them 


—~ to unbalance the play. Most of the right people 


appear in this expertly treated script, from the 
- epicene aesthete Silk (Heron Carvic) to that 
glorious Archimandrite (Neville Hartley) who 
wanders, lonely as a cloud, through the Minis- 


_ try of Information. 


“It’s the hardest part of our work—always 
See people on” says the official in Waugh’s 
~ Ministry. And it is the hardest part of a radio- 
dramatist’s work to preserve the development 
of a novel and not to fall in love with two or 
three -persons or passages. Mr. Sykes is faith- 
ful, though it must have cost him much to 
drag himself from the Colonel (Francis de 
Wolff), an angry paladin chunnering through 


--a fog; from Poppet, the ‘art tart’; and from 


Sir Joseph who believed in taking one thing 
as axiomatic: there would be no air-raids on 
~ London at least. This is the acutest ironic 


comedy—a pity we have merely to hear of the 


expatriates, Parsnip and Pimpernel—and cer- 
tainly I put out all the flags I have. 
So I do for the revival of Shaw’s testament. 


_ We are at the end of a heartbreak house that 


was ‘ cultured, leisured Europe’ before the first 
world war. The dialogue fuses Chekhev and 
Isaiah. If it can drift facetiously, we do not 
worry even when Shaw talks for talking’s sake. 
The best of his prose is finely speakable; Ellie 
and Shotover get as close to poetry as anyone 


mn the plays—poctry that is more gentiine than” + ec? which, as Peter (Dhivale Smite said-ia 


_ much resolutely metrical. Val Gielgud, letting 
us have the three acts in full, blends his voices 
with an art that might have pleased his author, 
and he appreciates that last rally with the high 
explosive. All fades to the tune of Randall’s 
flute, ‘ Keep the home fires burning ’. 

I shall think of the stormy, propulsive force 
of Stephen Murray’s prescient Shotover, always 
a man, a heart (but not. head) of oak, never a 
disembodied voice. He is strongly downright 
in the answer to Hector’s ‘ And. what may my 
business as an Englishman be?’: ‘ Navigation. 
Learn it and live. Or leave it and be damned’. 
Monica Grey acts Ellie with the steadiest good 
sense; and it is a p'easure to hear the placing 
and timing of Norman Shelley’s Boss Mangan 
in the long speech, ‘You don’t understand’. 


nie 


pag HB can aoe ; 


impossible to describe them’; but Mr. Shelley’s Nor 
voice can always summon face’ and form for . gumen gO: ing b 
: in a kind of love-feast. Even the 


any character he Presents. I am indeed in the 
unfashionable position of not wishing to criti- 


cise. ‘ Look, with a spot I- damn him! ’” is one 


critical approach. This week I can murmur only, 
“Out, damned spot!’ and offer a clean sheet. 
Barbara Couper,“Brian Oulton, and Geoffrey - 
Keen are others who make of this ‘ Heartbreak 
‘House’ an oceasion that—in both its prophetic 
and its Chekhovian moods—is one for gratitude. 
moe C. TREWIN’ 
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THE SPOKEN WORD a 
The Speaking of Poetry 


IF IT IS TRUE that ‘ heard melodies are sweet 
but those unheard are sweeter’, I ought not to 
regret having inadvertently - missed - hearing: one 
of the two poetry-readings that were given: last . 
wweek: such names as Wordsworth, Keats, W. J. 


- Turner, and Walter de la Mare, to mention only. 


four of the dozen poets represented in ‘The 
Fabled Shore’ on Sunday night, are in them- 


selves sufficiently evocative of remembered. 
pleasure to justify the Keats paradox. Yet I do - 


regret it, if only because I deprived myself of 
the opportunity of hearing again the voice of 


Godfrey Kenton, which is associated for me - 


with a sensitive reading, some fifteen years ago, 
of a lyric by Francis Thompson. The speaking 
of lyrical poetry is always a chancy affair: it 
can, as we all know, be either a delight or an 
embarrassment for the audience. Clear articula- 
tion and intelligent expression, though infinitely 
desirable, are not enough: something more is 
required, a degree of self-effacement, an im- 
aginative surrender, so that the voice becomes 
an impersonal instrument through which the 
poet himself can speak. - 


The difficulty, for beginners, is to find the | 


golden mean between soulfulness on the one 
hand and chattiness on the other; for as the least 
excess of emotion makes for sentimentality, so 
a lack of feeling for rhythm and metre and the 
magic of words can make the most beautiful 
poem “sound like a page from Bradshaw. Of 


more experienced speakers, and. especially of © 
actors, the besetting sin is over-dramatisation; — 


they tend to forget that lyrical poetry (verse- 
drama is quite another story) arises, as Words- 


worth said, from ‘emotion recollected in tran- — 


quillity’ and that therefore a quiet rendering 
is nearly always to be preferred to a noisy one. 
These. remarks, however, must not be taken to 
imply that I did not enjoy the readings from 
Laurence Binyon, in the Third Programme, by 
Richard Wordsworth, Rosemary Harris, and 
Cecil Bellamy, though Miss Harris, who has a 


beautiful voice, seemed to me just a little too 


mournful, and Mr. Bellamy’s one crescendo 
Passage struck,a slightly jarring note. All three 
took part in reading ‘The Burning of the 


his introductory remarks, is almost certainly the 
best of Binyon’s poems. 

The discussion ‘ Parents v. Teachers’, second 

Programme in the series entitled ‘Primary 
Schooling 1955 ’, was something of a aaa 
ment. It suffered, I thought, from an excess of 
politeness, and the few useful points that were 
made could have been got across in half the 
time. It is notorious that parents can be a 


nuisance to schoolteachers, and that some school-— 
regard all — 


teachers, in their sublime arrogance, regari 

parents as sentimental half-wits who should be 

cllewed ne ee Se en 
facts, with their causes and 


children. These ; 
lamentable effects, surely deserved a moments i 


consideration; but all the speakers—a 
in education, a headmaster, and 


npt to get an ar 


points of disagreement were carefully soft- 
pedalled and hurried out of sight. All three 
agreed with the chairman, whose few remark 
were full of point, that the eleven-plus. examina- 
tion is pernicious in so far as. it worries the 
child; and all four agreed that the teacher’s per- 
sonal quality, not his method or theory of educa- 
tion, is of first importance. Much was said, i in- 
deed, that was well worth saying; but it could 
have been’ said, with all its corollaries, i in some- 


’ thing less than twenty-five minutes. 


Another and for those who have a taste las 
philosophising a more fruitful discussion‘ was 

“The Concept of Morality ’ (Third Precomae) 
-in which four Oxford dons—G.°J. W: 
“Mary Warnock, D. F. Pears, and P- Ep Straw- 
-. son—demonstrated_ the difficulty. of. -defining i in 
precise terms something of which-we are all 
intimately aware. A distinction was very pro- 
perly made between morality and legality, and 
I disagreed with the dissenter who said that the 
laws against cruelty to children exist because 
cruelty. is morally wrong. The function of law 
is to protect society and the individuals that 
compose it; with morality as such it has (or 
should have) no concern. Science, in the week 
under notice, was represented by Dr. John 
Waterhouse, ‘who gave the first of four talks 
on ‘Human ‘Heredity ’; ; and entertainment of a 
lighter kind was Martin Hotine’s rumbustious 
reminiscences of his friend ‘The Cut-throat’. 
Altogether, notwithstanding my mild grumbles, 
it has been a good week. 

GERALD BULLETT 


MUSIC 
; Beethoven s ‘Fidelio 


THE LISTENER to ‘ie broadcast of the Stuttgart 
State Opera’s performance of Beethoven’s 
‘Fidelio ’, if familiar only with the general outline 


- of the plot, must have felt rather bewildered 


during | the course of the first act: ‘ number’ fol- 
lowed ‘number’ with little apparent relevance, 
the intervening dialogue being cut; and since 
Wieland Wagner (whose controversial produc- 
tion the audience in the Royal Festival Hall 
were witnessing) brought the curtain up on 
Marcellina’s aria instead of her duet with 
Jacquino (which followed), and interpolated a 
trio taken from the first version of the opera 
before the quartet, the music proceeded in a 
kind of house-that-Jack-built order. The total 
elimination of the spoken dialogue, except in 
the ‘meledrama’ in the prison scene, as we 
shall see, spoilt two of the most dramatic 
moments in that scene. : 

After the second trumpet call in the thrilling 
quartet there is a short exchange between 
Jacquino and Rocco that effectively releases the 
tension before the quartet rushes to its con- 
clusion. This was cut. We were also, and more 
seriously, deprived of one of the most moving 
moments in the opera when Florestan, just 
before his rapturous duet with Leonora, says 
‘to her ‘What must you not have waltaeed Har ‘for 


-my sake?’ and she replies brokenly ‘Nothing, 


my Florestan, in spirit I was always with you’. 

No one who heard Lotte Lehmann speak those 
last words can ever have forgotten their tremen- 
dous emotional impact in the theatre. _ 


If this moment — to cae ee 


as a specially xadiant quality me 
2 Teadizg eqpiedlnenianaleae the second 
8 thar caught the imagination and made one 
wonder how this great, finale could ever have 
‘been considered an anti-climax: it is as much 
in place as its counterpart in the Fifth Sym- 
phony, to which it is so akin spiritually. =i 
The performance of the opera was, in general, 
excellent. Gré Brouwenstijn was a dedicated and 
finally ; ‘radiant Leonora, singing her expressive 
Phrases with great tenderness and fervour and 


gene only sufficient power for the climactic. 


notes in the quick section of ‘ Abscheulicher’. 
Gustav Neidlinger seemed to be suffering from 
-a.cold but managed to convey much of the 
pd, and malice of Pizarro, and Wilhelm Schirp 
‘a dignified and Sarastro-like Don Fernando. 
‘Wolfgans Windgassen, as in Tristan, was still 
not in his best form. The chorus deserve a 


‘ 


special word of praise and also Hans Blessin’s 
touching singing of the part of the first prisoner. 
It was not clear why the Leonora No, 2 Over- 
ture (which says too much) was chosen in pre- 
ference to the Fidelio Overture (which is the 
perfect prelude). The bad orchestral balance im- 
posed by conditions in the hall made the wood- 
wind, here and elsewhere, stand out to an 
absurd degree. As everyone now seems to agree, 
the Royal Festival Hall will not do for opera. 
Maurice Jacobson’s setting, for tenor solo, 
chorus, and orchestra, of Francis Thompson’s 
poem ‘The Hound of Heaven’ first performed 
by the City of Birmingham chorus and orches- 
tra, under David Willcocks, at the Town Hall 
last November, and now broadcast from the 


. same place and. with the same forces, proved to 
-be a work of outstanding originality and true 


spiritual perception. 
The idea of the Divine pursuit ‘with un- 
hurrying chase and unperturbéd pace’ is at 


Sad 


once imaginatively depicted in. the opening 
chordal phrases, on which the whole work 
centres, arid the composer has been very suc- 
cessful in welding the various sections of the 
work together into one continuous and pro- 
gressive movement. It was a brilliant idea to 
make two related verbal clauses of the Poem, 
“Heaven and I wept together . . . in vain my 
tears were wet on Heaven’s grey cheek’ (with- 
out their parenthesis) the matter for a fugue and 
one which, coming in the middle of the work, 
is perfectly j in place. 

As was to be expected from so experienced 
an adjudicator at competitive festivals the choral 
writing was unfailingly effective and grateful 
to sing, and as the pursuit drew to its close it 
became profoundly moving. The composer has 
clearly been deeply penetrated by the great poem. 
Eric Greene was an ideal exponent of the solo 
part, and the chorus and orchestra sang and 
played with fervour and understanding. 

ALEC ROBERTSON 


€ ___ Humphrey Searle and James Joyce 


N adventurous figure among the younger 
composers, Humphrey Searle ‘is 
anxious to discover what music can 
E become rather than what it has been. 
His first large work, a piano concerto heard in 
the early years of the war, revealed a curious 
collision of styles: Searle had recently returned 
from a short period of study with Anton 
Webern in Vienna; and he was already in- 
_ stinctively drawn to the music of Liszt. Then 
came a Quintet followed by a Nocturne for 
chamber orchestra, both of which showed Searle 
to be a born contrapuntist; and this is evident 
in all the works from the Intermezzo (1946) to 
the Symphony (1953) in which he embraced the 
-twelve-note technique of Schénberg. 
- Today several entirely different strands are 
apparent in Searle’s work. There is a sensitive 
feeling for the musical phrase deriving from his 
association with Webern. There is a turgid and 
macabre violence that explodes in the three 
works written under the influence of Schénberg 
for speaker, chorus, and orchestra, on texts 
of Edith Sitwell and James Joyce. And there 
is, quite unexpectedly in some of his recent 
works, a charmingly whimsical and even an 
eccentric strain: gawky chips of phrases juggled 
o as in the second Piano Concerto, and 
“the “Cat Poems’ on verses of T. S. Eliot and 
; Lear. Technically, the interesting point 
here is that in these recent works Searle has 
abandoned the security of the twelve-note system 
= for secure it is for those who adhere to this 
-faith—and that in its place nothing is discernible 
in the manner of writing that can be tethered to 
tonality. The logic of this new approach is clear 
h: as a system, dodecaphony could become 


: *, however, is still among those followers 
€ ‘Sehaubers who have felt that over the last 
cel ury or so the physical laws of music have 


dy to accept not merely the fragmentation 
harmony but the complete independ- 
notes moving about, so to speak, in 
cal void, The abstract arrangements of 
notes of the octave, on which works 
s of the Schénberg school are based, 
; nor are they themes. ‘Bach of 
‘or rows of notes is calculated to 

ind of an arbitrary musical orbit. 

belongs _ 


orchestral passacaglia illustrating a section of 
the final monologue from James Joyce’s Finne- 
gans Wake. Now the distinctive feature of the 
form of the passacaglia, particularly favoured by 
Schonberg and his followers, is the obsessional 
repetition of a motive round which are erected 
all manner of harmonic and contrapuntal fan- 
tasies. The variation form is similarly used by 
composers of this outlook and, I suspect, funda- 
mentally for the same reason—namely that its 


appeal is psychologically and aesthetically ob- 


sessional. Obviously the sonata forms of Mozart 
and Beethoven, or any of their derivatives, could 
no longer be adapted to a concept in which 
notes were set free from their relationship to 
each other based on the natural laws of physics. 
The academic sonata form was built on the 
opposition of masculine and feminine themes, 
both rooted in related tonal centres (and finally 
in a common centre) and enlarged upon by 
means of modulations. Twelve-note music 
admits of no such opposition of masculine and 
feminine elements. Nor can the transpositions of 
note rows approximate to the use of modulation 
in tonal music, as it is sometimes claimed that 
it can. Modulation in tonal music produces the 
equivalent of a sense of perspective. In the works 
of Schonberg there is no ordered perspective of 
this kind; there is instead an underlying sense of 
obsession produced precisely by the use of the 
passacaglia and variation forms. 

In ‘The Riverrun’ there are no themes, 
properly speaking. Nor is there any recognis- 
able distinction between consonance and. dis- 
sonance, There are only extraordinarily intricate 
patterns of notes illustrating, as it seems to me, 
that metaphysical conception of music defined 
by Leibnitz as ‘the mysterious counting of the 
numbers’. These features are not peculiar to 
Searle; they are more or less characteristic of all 
the followers of Schonberg. But Searle’s score 
for ‘The Riverrun’ presents an interesting 
difference: it is remarkably apt to the terrifying 
and other-worldly musings of Anna Livia Plura- 
belle, the heroine of Finnegans Wake whom 
Joyce identifies with the River Liffey in a mass 
of semi-conscious symbolism. In their analysis 
of Finnegans Wake, J. Campbell and J. M. 
Robinson refer to ‘the displacements, trans- 
positions and mergings of dream images that 
tantalise the interpreter as he snatches at com- 
prehension’; and also to the ‘meanings, 
characters and perebulary that deliquesce in 


By EDWARD LOCKSPEISER 
© Huiphrey Searle's ‘The Riverrun’ will be broadcast in the Third Programme at 7.22 p.m. on Tuesday, October 4 


constant fluxion ’. The description applies to the 
musical as well as to the literary vocabulary. 
In the deliberately nightmarish music, as in 
Joyce’s diffused symbolism, we are not far from 
Schopenhauer’s vision of ‘a vast dream dreamed 
by a single being in such a way that all the 
dream characters dream too, so. that everything 
interlocks and, harmonises with everything else ’. 

Here, clearly, are the counterparts in music 
and literature of’ the researches of Freud and 
Jung. In this wilfully disintegrated music, 
threaded together by an obsessional note-row, 
ghosts of themes disappear, or rather they are 
split into fragments like Joyce’s constantly col- 
liding imagery, or like the free associations of 
a Freudian dream-analysis. Each thought, each 
onomatopoeic word of the text is suffused with 
such unbridled associations that Searle’s task 
was obviously to let the sheer music of the dis- 
course speak for itself and to provide an orches- 
tral background that would throw the monologue 
into relief. Despite its complex texture, the 
structure of this background passacaglia is rela- 
tively simple. A basic tempo is maintained 
throughout. A gong and a thunder-sheet are 
among the percussion instruments called upon 
to simulate the fury of the distant ocean as 
the River Liffey runs its course into the sea, 
there to become merged with the, Amazon and 
the Nile, and there, too, to rise in vapour and to 
descend as showers on the river’s source. The 
symbol is of life and death. Appropriately, 
therefore, the pattern of the twelve-note series is 
recognisable at the beginning and the end of the 
work as a corresponding symbol of life’s con- 
stant renewal. Elsewhere it becomes merged into 
the organised musical anarchy. 

There we have it: the twelve-note system pro- 
claims both anarchy and organisation. There 


is the paradox of contemporary music as of — 


some other contemporary activities we know. 
The New Order of the twelve-note system may 


have opened a way to greater freedom; and so. 


far so good. But if music is to go on shedding 
its Shackles the question must arise whether the 
ultimate freedom of music—whatever that vision 
may be—could ever be contained within a 
system. In the meantime one can claim for Searle 
that he is prominent among those composers 
who, no longer content to rummage among the 
ruins of Romantic music, have faced the pheno- 
menon of music’s disintegration and who have 
already built out of the ruins a new synthesis. 
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Do you suffer 
from frustrated 
Green Fingers? 


Good news for you if you love 
gardening—but live in a home 
without a garden. A splendid 
new illustrated book shows you 
how to bring gardening into the 
home! ... How to grow a wide 
variety of flowers and plants, 
easily, inexpensively, in pots and 
tubs, boxes and hanging baskets, 
empty fireplacesand dull corners, 
of the room—on window-sills, 
balconies, etc., etc. Enjoy your 
favourite hobby and beautify 
your home—wherever you live! © 
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See your Bookseller 
about it TODAY! 


Ask*to see a copy of 


GARDENING 
WITHOUT A 
GARDEN 


By CHARLES BOFF 


Published by 
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Brochure on the 
latest methods — 
of home training 


PRIVATE & INDIVIDUAL TUITION IN YOUR OWN HOME 
Over 150 courses in Engineering and Commerce including:— 
Art Electrical Engineering Radio 


Accountancy _ Fashion Drawing Refrigeration 
; Advertising Heat’g, Ventilat’y Eng. © Salesmanship ~ 
; Aeronautical Engineering Journalism Secretaryship 
Reena Se ak + Book-keeping Languages. —— Weng 
Building Mathematics hort Story 
1 sag arpa af, Business Management. Mechanical Engineering Sanitation 
| E.M.1. training Civil Service Motor Engineering Telecommunications - 
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| planned ‘to meet modern | — Commercial Subjects Photography Time & Motion Study 
j needs. *& Tutors allotted by . Draughtsmanship Police Works Management 


name to ensure private and 
| FeEauipeed tuition. x All 
quipment supplied upon ! 
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LEARN THE PRACTICAL WAY 
with these EXPERIMENTAL OUTFITS 


With many courses we supply equipment 
These include: 


Drawing Production Engineering and many others 


RADIO, TELEVISION, ELECTRICITY, 


TRY,PHOTOGRAPHY,DRAWING, etc. — 


POST THIS COUPON TODAY 
Send for our FREE book. 


COURSES FROM 15/. PER MONTH 


: E.M.l. INSTITUTES, Dept. 183, Bcoss 
EMI institutes. | Store Fark Ron, London, Wide Soke ) 
An Educational Organisation | NAME - | 
serving the E.M.I. group of | ADDRESS ——— 
Companies including : | 
“HIS MASTER'S VOICE”, SUBJECT(S) OF INTEREST 
COLUMBIA, Etc. Beare ; 
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to tape recording 


—Hear the new Grundig TK.820/3-D and for the first — 
time you hear sound reproduced in all 
and quality. Go now to your dealer, or send for the 
folder that tells you all about this amazing yet 
inexpensive instrument. : 

ToGRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) LTD., Dept.L.R.,39/41 New Oxford St., London, W.C.1 

(Electgonics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Co. Ltd.) 
Please send me a copy of your informative folder on 
the TK.820/3-D tape recorder and its useful accessories. © 
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CAREERS — HOBBIES — NEW INTERESTS! 
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“THE CHEF'S 
RICH MAJORCAN 


\ ; ‘ x 7- 
_ CAKE 
An original home-made cake, ; ah 
rich but lightly fruited, made 
with Danish butter, fresh 
‘eggs, ground Majorcan 


almonds, cherries, choice , 
= dried fruits, ang lemon. rind, 
After 


covered with fine flaked oa 


baking the top is 


pert Ee ES almonds, and — 
baked to a golden brown. 
This cake is a challenge to 

_ the housewife and all con- — 


fectioners. In oblong tin 


its true depth 
approximately 34lb. 
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Cette nuit j al révé que 


javais fait naufrage sur une 


ile déserte avec plusieurs de 


DESERT ISLAND WITH SEVERAL a ; 


mes amis bon vivants 


ve Jo _ CONVIVIAL FRIENDS | 
ier et une seule bouteille 
“de Dubonnet. Il n’est guere 


étonnant qu -aujourd’hui 


SURPRISING THAT TODAY 


je veuille rattraper le temps 


I AM MAKING UP FOR one TIME. 


perdu. ( Gieer4 meme chose! ) 


WAITER! SAME AGAIN! ze 


Have you tried Dubonnet as a long summer drink? Here’s. haw — 
Pour a man-sized measure of Dubonnet into a man-sized glass. 
Top up with soda and toss in a slice of lemon. Add ice if available. 
Swallow. Delicious! Refill. Swallow. Etcetera. 


DUBONNET.. DOES NOT AFFECT THE LIVER 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: L. ROSE & CO. LTD., ST. A 
>. 
a= 


Detiinice MAKE GOOD PUDDINGS—an open ‘art, 
- for instance, with perhaps a layer of raspberry 
jam under the slices and a syrup on top; 
_ or a hot dish, with a dash of rum in the Creole 
_ way. For this, put half a dozen bananas, peeled, 
in a fire-proof dish, side by side, and sprinkle 
them with lemon juice, three tablespoons of 
_ brown sugar, “and three tablespoons of water. 
- Bake them in a slow oven until they begin to 
get brown, and about half-way through the 
- cooking add a small glass of rum or a few oe 
of rum flavouring. 
_ Bananas in chocolate sauce are good, and, fer 
cold sweets, a junket poured over a layer of 
mashed bananas and allowed to set; banana fool 
made with cream or custard (here the rum 
- flavour can also be added), and an entrancing 
sweet for children made by mashing bananas 
and strawberry jam and covering it with 
whipped cream. When I was a child we used to 
call it winter strawberries and cream. 
That reminds me of the different angle of 
‘approach to bananas—how to use them other 
than as a sweet. I always remember that my 
father used to eat cheese and bananas together. 
He would cut a ring off his banana, then put a 
little bit of Cheddar cheese on top of it, and 
eat it just like that. I soon began to copy him, 
and I must say I found it was very good. That 
is how I found out that bananas can be used for 
a savoury dish. But we have all eaten fried 
chicken Maryland, I expect, so will not be sur- 
prised at the fried banana halves served with 
that, or indeed with fish for that matter. There 


is a dish called Sol Caprice in which the grilled 
sole fillets are surmounted by a strip of fried or 
grilled banana, and very good they are, too. 
Then, of course, there is curry. If you like yours 
Sweet, as many people do, try adding some rings 
.of banana in the same way as others put in 
sliced apple. As a matter of fact, bananas cur- 
ried by themselves, so long as you know of a 
good curry sauce, are excellent. There is even 
a steak and banana dish; I think it is called a la 
Stanley, in which each grilled fillet is garnished 
with pieces of fried banana. 

But I would like to go back for a minute to 
the banana and cheese. If you do try these two 
flavours together, and like the result, it is worth 
while remembering it when you want a new 
savoury. Simplest of all is to fry the bananas 
and serve them sprinkled with a little melted 
butter and grated cheese, but they are really 
rather nicer and more substantial if you roll 
them in melted butter and then in grated cheese, 
leave them until the butter hardens and the 
cheese sticks to them, and then either dip them 
in fritter batter and fry them in deep fat or oil, 
or wrap them up in pastry like sausage -rolls, 
and bake them. 

AMBROSE HEATH 


TOMATO KETCHUP 
For one pint of tomato ketchup you will need 
2 ib: of tomatoes, skinned, seeded and chopped. 
Place the chopped pulp in a saucepan with 
some chopped onions, one clove of garlic, 
two ounces of sugar, a little grated horseradish, 
salt and pepper, and a little grated nutmeg, and 


a ping of sweet vinegar. Boil gently, stirring 

constantly, until it has the consistency of a 

rather thick puree, cool it, strain, and bottle. 
JEAN CONIL 


In Instructions in Ponymastership (Museum Press, 
12s. 6d.), Glenda Spooner gives young riders 
advice on choosing and caring for their mounts. 
There are both photographs and drawings, con- 
trasting the appearance of ill-cared-for with that 
of well-cared-for ponies. A uséful chapter deals with 
the treatment of ailments; and another, for the 
novice, with common terms and their meanings. 


Notes on Contributors 


Sir LLEWELLYN WoopwarbD (page 491): Pro- 
fessor at the. Institute for Advanced Study, 
‘Princeton; formerly editor of Documents on 
British Foreign Policy 1919-1939; author of 
War and Peace in Europe, 1 815-70, GtCs 

CHARLES CELIER (page 494): Professor, Institut 
@ Etudes Politiques, Paris; a French corpora- 
tion lawyer who lives in Casablanca 

A. L. GooDHART, K.B.E., Q.C. (page 499) : Master 
of University College, Oxford University, 
since 1951; Professor of Jurisprudence, 
Oxford University, 1931-51; Associate Fellow 
of Jonathan Edwards College, Yale Univer- 
sity; author of English Law and the Moral 
Law, etc. 

CoLtiIn Boyne (page SOI): 
Architects’ Fournal 

H. C. CHANG (page 504): Lector in Chinese, 
Cambridge University; author of Allegory 
and Courtesy in Spencer 
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Many science fiction characters might conceivably 
be invented by modifying (but retaining letters in 
the same order) the name of their local planet(-oid), 
star, or group of stars, ¢.g., TAIRAL or RALTAI from 
ALTAIR. The across lights are such characters; down 
clues are normal. Unchecked letters can be found 
in ‘ EXTREME CIRCUIT ’— A.B. ARUMA, 


CLUES—DOWN 
1. A Burmese robber shows his knife to me in 
bed (6) 
2R. Burden with Scottish millstream (4) 
3. To pray earnestly look to old-fashioned church 
(7) a 
4. Tree with poisonous sap (3) 
5. Bridge section reveals North as a beginner (5) 
6. For a mite cricket captain includes instruction 
to readers (6) 
7. Publication for children (5) 
8. Do or ado (4) 
9. Anecdotal accumulation (3) 
10. Sacred symbol of a grim hero (9) 
11. Precious jade, if old, brings dollars in China 
4 


12. Cape for an African prince (3) 

13. See 27R. 

14. Fell with a broken war-club (4) 

15. Hebrew avenger twists a limb about nothing 
4 


16. Solutions are long indeed (4) 
17. Takings of the stage (5) 
18. A 5 explosion (5) 
19. Scarf worn round hat—a funny gag in the 


soup (8) 3 
20. Dispose thoroughly for physique (5) 


21. In contrast turn a gurnard (3) 

22. Primitive statue of nameless bull (6) 

23. The secret receptacle of the heart (5) 

24R. Grates as substitutes for door-bells (5) 

25. Any science terminating many a science (5) 

26. Reformed pryer gives grouse (5) 

27R. with 13. By means of which one might 
encounter S.F. characters (11) 

28. The reputation of authority (4) 

29. Struggle in view (3), 390. 
31R. with (3), 32. 
hamper (3) 


Solution of No. 1,324. 


CNA A 
H/AT PLTO/R| 1 TF] 1 ChE PH/E! 
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nothing (3), 
a hook (3) and 33R. 


aya <4 |= 


Tic f6) 1s |cye| 
E TTA A\S|TIAIRITIE| 
PRL S|K/S FF/A/MIAIR] I |S [K) 


NOTES 
The unclued code-equations are: 16, INV-IS-IBLE (Man). 
30. zooLoG-Is-t (Darwin). 32. HEUR-IS-TIC (Self-Taught). 
$34. HELO-IS-E (French scholar). 38, FIN-Is-HING (School). 


48. -D-Is-c (‘Jockey’). 52. R-ISs-KS (Chances). 653. 
TAMAR-IS-K (Tree). ID. cH-Is-Et (Tool). 8. PER-iS-TYLE 
(Pillars). 2%. MIN-IS-TER (Churchill). 29. ARL-IS-8 


(Rothschild- film). 30 and 44. ZION-IS-M (Israel), 
28A. ‘Cav. Rusticana’; 25R. soT-4-DEAN; 37D. Bran 
and meal mixed, 


Prizewinners: ist prize: Myles Gilligan (Belfast 
N1); 2nd-prize: J. A. Gorden (Newcastle upen 
Tyne 5); 3rd prize: J. G. Mason (Mansfielc) 
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: ‘Study ot Howe! 
for a DEGREE 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 

_ without going ‘into residence”’ or attending 
lectures. It is necessary only to pass three 

_ examinations (in some cases two). You'can 
Pe Sd do all your reading for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 

100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 

+ women to obtain Degrees and thereby raise 
~~. their status and: their salaries. PROSPECTUS 


+ 
~~ 
Le 
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Founder: WituiaM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.SC. 
Principal: CectL BRIGGS, M.A., M.C. 
Vice-Principal; ARNOLD SAXELBYE, M.A.CAMB., B,A.LOND. 


~ 


Arts Director: 
P. G. HALL, © 
_ » > M.A.CAMB, 


Secretaryship, Law, Sales Mana 
_ GEORGE WALKER, - and many- Ricaes Ay practical 


PH. CAMB; . Ma acSYD. ee courses in commercial subjects. 


LONDON wise 


payable by. instalments. 


. i . request, mentioning exam. or ‘subjects 

. _ from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D.. Dept. FE85, which interested to the Secretary (D1/1)< 
— Wwrare ef METROPOLITAN COLLEGE & 
WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD | fi] _ DEGREES IEROPOMTAN COLLEGE 

[Pe 0 EAN coal SEL AaB TEE ois 22 = | : = ~ ; a 0 Victoria Street, London, E.C.#. — 
% STORIES B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), B.Se.(Soc.), LL.B., B.D., B.Mus. ————————— 
_ BM/BOOK e Degrees of London University are open without residence and | . 7 rareiie 
> WANTED thus can be obtained by spare time study. _U. .C.C. prepares ~ Where is KOHUKOHU2 — 
J ' Lae Tiaras students for the required examinations, i.e. Entrance (General ~ , 

a AS conical ey Certificate), Intermediate and Final. Normally three exams, © It's easy to eae your way about 
u Suitable sisrins are revised by a and subsiitied te have to. be _passed, but. two only under certain conditions. ae ginbe bern ; 
peiforetdnvaltSdesofesles basis: Unsuitable stories _. Tuition is given also for M.A., Post-Graduate Certificate in JOHNSTON’S | 
% i are returned with reasons for rejection. Address Education, Diplomas in Public Administration, Social Studies, ; 
eS .° ge elt: DAS ae and various other Diplomas and Certificates. NEW WORLD 
- .. 
=" WE T -@ The College, founded 1887;is an Educational Trust not con- : 
EACH ONLY ducted primarily as a profit- making concern, and has a staff of ATLAS. 
"a 51 highly qualified Tutors who are specialists in teaching by post. 96 coloured pages (11" x 83") 
FICTION WRITING The moderate tuition fees may be paid by instalments if desired. - Sf nte See ‘re WY 

by! Criticisms and Courses- for the discerning by i = - ’ of physical, political, vegetation 


specialists. For 16 years we have been receiving 
testimonials. from full- and part-time suthors, 
professors, doctors, high-ranking officers and 
officials—all types. Many of the authors you read 


More than 36,900 U.C.C. students passed London 
University examinations during the years 1920- 1954, 


comprehensive index 


re ex-students. Ou t f taking 10% 
F d ‘ ‘at your sles monies ensures our maximum sf Price 21]- net 
a i on your behalf. Fee returned if unearned... : ~ ; : . = from booksho Ss 
Ah The Professional Touchis FREE from Dept.32 % Write for free PROSPECTUS to the Registrar (56), : D ‘ 
“=a ae 4 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE W. & A. J. JOHNSTON & G. W. BACON LTD. | 
: ‘fj The. Sign of SCIENCE & SALES . ; 


3 : 2 LEAR N ANOTHER ne : : Renee tt is not only 
ee | i ANGUAGE fee Re? the Increased Interest 


~ Assimil is the accepted Continental method that teaches you, ina 
few months, languages as they are ‘spoken - — without the, drudgery . 
_ Assimil Books alone, or preferably a combination of Books and 
Records, bring you a thoroughly practical and satisfying means of | 
home study. For over a quarter of a century the Assimil system RE Saat | easy withdrawal, and the fact - 
has been recognised on the Continent as the easiest modern method | ~ ; 
of learning languages. It is a great success. Try it, and you will — VAS that it does not dep reciate era: 


— . - Assimil offer Complete Courses in— 
FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, GERMAN, RUSSIAN, ENGETSH 


Courses are also available for those whose native tongue is not English. . 
Course consists of 20 Records and Text Book. 


sae rnb | BUILDING SOCIETY 
London, W.2. Phone : BAYswater 5131. Be fe * 
Please send your Free Brochure on T d SH A 4 i. Ss 
; ASSIMIL LANGUAGE COURSES ; alec fi 5 
such an attractive investment 


n French, Italian, Spanish, German, Russian. | am interested 
write for details 


| 
in [J Records [] Books ; 

bee THE PLANET BUILDING ‘SOCIETY 
. poms (Founded 1848) 
) } 
| 
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NAME 
: ETOREr “HOUSE, FINSBURY - SQUARE, LONDON, EC2 
aon : oe 
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, of Jearning by heart. t : (the Society pays the Income Tax) - - at 


It’s the safety of your Capital, — 


become yet another enthusiast. — | : SS i a Ses <p WHICH MAKE pbras) & 


More than 80,000 POST-WAR EXAM. S SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful> 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 


_ Write today for prospectus, sent FREE 


and __ rainfall maps, -plus — 
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THE Easy ASSiMiL Wool vow 3] we a 


Saul Pebble Soviet of medi sic constenty matting large rere a: 
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ie UNIVERSITY SS || G0 for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EASHIRALONS. 3 
‘CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE | OE | vc ntereestritse couses gaa eae Caeee 
is the most efficient, the most economical, an 
the most convenient menns of prepanation foe 
tion: B.Se. Econ.; LL.B.; and other external 
London University Degrees, Civil Service, ores 
Government and Commercial Examinations, &c. 


< mil | Also expert postal tuition ae Prelim. Exams. — 
Science Director: . and for the professional exams in Accountancy, 
a e, 


